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MR. AND MRS. LAURITZ MELCHIOR, 
returning to Paris by airplane from the Covent Garden Opera season in London for the 
tenor’s guest appearances at the Grand Opéra. 
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LOTTE LEHMANN AT CAP 
The opera and Lieder singer returns to this country in November to open her American 
tour in Philadelphia. Her first New York recital is scheduled for November 28 at Carnegie 


























CARL FLESCH 


surrounded by members of his summer 
class in Baden-Baden. 
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WM. L. CALHOUN, A.M., Mus.D. 


TEACHER OF P1ANo 
Method grounded upon the entire development 
rather than some phase of the art. 


790 Riverside Drive, New York BRadhurst 2-3729 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vio_inist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





ARTHUR ROSENSTEIN 
Accompanying 
Coaching in Opera, Lieder, Modern and 


Classical Vocal Art 
600 West 111th St., New York City. CAth. 8-6965 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St., New York City 
26 Gramercy Park, New York City 
GRamercy 5-6264 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New York 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 


Member of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 


MUSICAL COURIER 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Established in N. Y. City, 1901. 
artists in the musical world. All vocal defects “es 


70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. 
Appointment By Telephone—ClIrcle ve aaa 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 210 East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 





FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TracHer, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 




















FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MO 2-8753 








HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 


ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





GEORGE I. TILTON 
ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp Pressyterian Cuurcn 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





Endorsed by Epwarp Jounson of Metrop 


pera Co. 
171 West 71st Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Voice CuLture Operatic 
Bet Canto MetHop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 


Coach 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 


Studio: 350 West 57th St., New York City 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent ; 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





JOHN R. OATMAN 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





WM. EARL BROWN 
Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti. 
This book may be obtained from music houses 
and booksellers. Price $2.00 
“We can think of no book for singers richer in isolated 
jewels of thought.”—The Etude. 
Address: 57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 








ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 


SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


: TRaf. 17-6700 
Locust 3631 


Studios: 
New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I Tel 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St Tel. : 





WALTER W. PLOCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
121 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone TRafalgar 7-4625 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





ELSA HILGER, CEttist 

MARIA HILGER, Vio.inist 

GRETA HILGER, Pianist 

Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 
Caveats Hall Studios, New York City 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Orcan and Harmony Instruction 

Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School ¢. es. and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal aatese 601 West 140th Street 
. AUdubon 3-1140 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TeacHeR OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
ones ee he 

hones: yivania 6-2634 and mBabie 1680 








BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 
THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Bteinwoy Pianos Used 





LUYSTER 
WILBUR or aINGING SCHOOL 


‘ormerly Teacher for Met. Co.) 

“A in of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture ital iven erst salient 

features of e= ay — Chevé System 


1425 Broadway, , Me Met. pers > ee N. Y. 





Published weekly by _— Courier Company, 
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FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 


ited period. 





The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALCOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive 
weekly review of the world of music; fill out the accom- 
panying slip and become a subscriber of the MUSICAL 


Musica Courier, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
For enclosed $5.00 send the Musicat Covurigr for one 
year and include the dictionary. 
Trial offer: 


Canada, $8.50 


music. This offer is for Name .. 
one year’s subscription Address 
and holds good for a lim- pa 

ity ..- 


3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 


Foreign, $6.25 








, 1883, at the Post 


fice at New York, N 





Inc., 113 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Secon 








emeennenmeminesaediandin ore. ome 
ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT EDOARDO PETRI 
Endorsed by 1500 ART OF SINGING Te OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY WORLD 
The aii. 790 Riverside Drive, New York ‘Sana mae os studios 
t i poli ouse Studio 
clephone AUduben 35-3748 1425 Broadway, a A Phone PEnn. 6-2628 
CARL M. ROEDER 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE OR po ng a 
ART OF SINGING Its Technique, Literature and Interpretati ion 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS | Member of Faculty of the Juilliard School of | Musie 
ce - ‘eC r 0 ALUS IC n 1 arr gton Schoc fo ’ s 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
HANNA BROCKS 


LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: dale os 7-6625 
Summer Session, Oneonta, N. Y., July-September 





ME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tone Propuction 
IN SPEECH AND SONG 








Studio: 706 Steinway Hall, New York 
EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
884 West End Ave., Cor. 103rd St., New York 
Telephone CLarkson 2-7273 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 
ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConDUCToR 
Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, Phila 
and Faculty of Musie Dept. of University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia 
380 Riverside Drive, New York City 


Telephone MOnument 2-1328 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





MARION LUYSTER DEVOE 


Soprano—Or ganist 
TEACHER OF VoIce—PIANO 
Assistant to Wilbur A. Luyster in Sight Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York, and 42 Rockwood Ave., Baldwin, L. L, N. Y. 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Voice, Dramatic 
Action, Dancing. Faculty: Mrs. Carl Fiqué 
Director; F. W. Riesberg; Bruno Timmermann; 
Helen Zottarelli. Free Scholar shi s. 

28 So. PorTLaND AvB., BrookLrn, N. Y., NEvins 8-3462 





ERNEST CARTER, Mus.Doc. 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 

Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 


Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Formerly Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pracine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: ws Riverside Drive, New York 
ENdicott 2-0252 
par 8 by Appointment Only 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 


English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 





FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 
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4 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and Schoel Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


WILDERMANN 


Institute of Music 
Authorized Local Center of Trinity College of Musie 


(London) 
Address Secy., St. George, 8. 1. 





Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 


FRANK TAURITZ 


SpanisH and GERMAN 
Reasonable rates 
mhurst 6-6146 





Specialist in Frenon, ITALIAN, 
Diotion; Lan SCAGE COoacH 
1342-76th St., Brookiyn, N. Y 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — _ ORATORIO 
Authority on voice production and breathing 

Exponent of Lilli Lehmann metho . 

SrupIo: 915 CARNEGIE HaLL, N. Y, RAvenswood 8-6965 


|MARGOLIS sat 


1426 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


® SHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO — Soloist St. Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East 70th St., New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1150 


FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Privats anv Cass Lessons 
Member of American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 


Tel. BEns 





























Address: Lea Mesa, Calif. 
Cc TEACHER 
L OF SINGING 
7 WARFORD 4 W. 40th St. 
D zz ¥. <. 
E A RL LIA CIDE NEI I, 





PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Tel. NEvins 8-384@ or Circle 1-9636 for Appointment) 


* KINGSBURY-CERATI 





Voices — Sracr Trcunic — Diction 
Fs Formerly of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York Helsea 3-7786 





ELEANOR STEELE 


SOPRANO 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


HALL CLOVIS 


TENOR 
40 East 66th Street 
New York City 


pc. SACERDOTE 








SCHOOL OF OPERATIC ART, in conjunction with the 
OPERATIC ART — 
Voice Development — Concert Repert 


FINE ARTS BUILDING Cc HI¢ AG 0, ILL 


SIGHT =— 


quick and lasting r s obtained by 
‘MME. c. pig ballad 
Auth of Key to Mu ip”’ 
Carnegie Hail Te Pr ate Residence 
Stud 5 UNiversity 4-380 411 West 115th St 








Mr. and Mrs. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


TEACHERS OF SINGING 
Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago. Har, 3800 





MUSICAL COURIER 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


SOPRANO 


Mét.: Annie Friedberg, Fisk Building, New York 


SYLVIA TELL 


Dance PEDAGOGUE AND DANSEUSE 
Chicago Musical College 


FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
§ 21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
1817 Steinway Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 








Studio 








FLORENCE SIEGFRIED 


KAISER VOLLSTEDT 


Soprano Conductor-Pianist 
Kimball Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


EUGENE DUBOIS 


PIANIST-TEACHER 
116 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 7-1953 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, III. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Planist—Accompanist—Coach 
Tracuer or Piano 

Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. Tard a, &. F. C6 
TRafalgar 17-6700 


ESTHER HARRIS 


or Many Prominent ——— 
KIMBALL. * BUILDI NG HICAGO 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1938-19383 
Address: 490 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 32-2957 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York City 
Tel: STuyvesant 9-6400 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7733 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 





Studio: 























HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Srupio: 215 W. 75th St., N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


-EROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
Personal Pnconng Edna Hortoa 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


ODDONE SOMMOVIGO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
In All Its Branches 
233 W. 72nd St., N. Y. Tel. TRa. 7-9465 


ELLEN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Musie 
Chicago, Ill 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Suet a8 Sane, S The Brick Church ané Uniea Thoo. 
logical Seminary. Director ef the School of Sacred Musie of 
Union Theological o 412 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 


OTTO LUENING 


Gompscer=Dentuster 
Opera Dep 




















Chicago 





L fetal Td 








Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y 





Soprano 


Ortober 2; 1932 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yecai Music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Broadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


ROY JARMAN 


TENOR 
OpeRa—OraATORIO—CONCERT 
825 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, III. 


HATTIE MAN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 











FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West 11th St., N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone: Leng Beach 2016 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


THOMPSON ‘xe 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 


x 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. 


RUTH 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—817 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 2-7116 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JOSEPHINE LuccCHESR, EMILY Day, NaNcry 
McCorp, Haug STILEs, CLAIRE ALCEB, BETO. 
145 West 80th St., New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 17-7763 





Circle 7-3722 


RAY 


Chicago 














BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
2 Fine Arts Bullding Chicago, Ill. 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR Teacher 
11 mh sais Breoklyn, N. Y. Tel MAin 46-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQvuaRE Stvupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


Concerts 


2 P2275 





Pan 











CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman's Chorus and Piano 
H. V. Firzsimons, Publ., 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


— CONSERVATORY 
MUSIC 


\ MRS. D. HENDRIK EZERMAN 
Managing Director 
YEAR BOOK 
Accredited by 
Juilliard Foundation of 
ew York 











MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howpen HUSS 


Joint Recitals—Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
809 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 


Studio: 





MU PHI EPSILON 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 


National President: 


NaTIONAL Cius House anp 
EADQUARTERS 
57 West 75tH Street, New Yorr 
Telephone SUs. 71-9886 
Home Environment for Music Studeut: 
EpNa M. Werprnorr Ver 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





BEATRICE DESFOSSES 


Soprano 
210 East 77th he New York City 
Telephone RHinelander 4-2174 


NATHANIEL ROBIN 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
708 Carnegie Hall, New York Riverside 9-0562 


JOSEPHINE PATERNO 


Dramatic Soprano 
Opera—ConcertT—RECITAL 
R. Toreto Telephone OLinville 5-0873 


WADEEHA ATIYEK 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Jessie B. Hall, 810 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 


ANNA GROFF-BRYANT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Fine Arts Bldg. 


EDWIN 


BARITONE 


157 W. 79th St., W.Y.C, 








Management: 





Management: 





Chicago, II. 


SWAIN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Tel. SUs. 7-1152 








TEACHER OF VOICE 
233 W. 99th St., 
Riverside 9-5706 


VERA NETTE 


aa oem TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. SUs. 


sDANIELL 


Studio 15B, Trafalgar Towers, 
New York City 





7-9155 





NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 
e; ers and Adva.ced. Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. ‘Con- 
centration. 

160 W. 73up St., New Yore City 


CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Charch 
Tracuer or Voics 
Union Theological Seminary, 413 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


Composer and Organist 


Lawrence, Kansas 








University of Kansas 


D’°’AMICO 


TENOR AND Director 
OCAL as AND COACi 
255 West one o., MN. ¥. SChuyler 4-4550 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


Pianist 
500 Kimball Hall, Chicago (American Conservatory) 


EGIL FOSS 


Pianist—T eacher—Accompanist—Coach 
59 West 76th St., New York. SUs, 7-7144 





ProneZ 











MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For ae under 7 years of age. 

Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano Playing—Notation 
Creative work in Melody, Verses, Harmonies. 
Demonstration lesson $5.00, will apply on full 


course. 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. NEW YORK CITY 








BUY IN YOUR 


When You Want Anything in Music 


HOME TOWN 








& 
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Like Sheep in Messiah. They tackled man- 


‘the year 1715. 


Szymanowski’s Work Enjoyed fully more exacting things, like Gustav 
at Three Choirs Festival 


Vaughan Williams’ Te Deum Heard First Time Anywhere— 


William Walton’s Viola Concerto 


Scores Outstanding 


Success—Florence Easton in Fine Performance of Elijah 
By FERRUCCIO BONAVIA 


WorcesTER, ENGLAND.—The importance 
attached in England to the yearly meeting of 
the Three Choirs (of Gloucester, Worcester 
and Hereford) may perhaps be something 
of a puzzle to those who are not conversant 
with the conditions of musical life in Eng- 
land. Certainly the fascination the festival 
exerts should not be measured solely by its 
musical achievements, notable as they some- 
times can be. Tradition and custom con- 
tribute to it, for these meetings date from 
There is the charm of old 
towns where time has left many and noble 
evidences of its passing and where modern- 
ity’s progress is far from rapid. The season 
adds its spells, for in September our 
thoughts begin to turn from. the present and 
the future to the past; from covering mists 
and chilly airs to the glorious summer sun. 

To crown it all, this West Country has 
been the cradle of many a musician who left 
his mark on English art. Within two or 
three miles of Worcester (where the festival 
was held this year) is the birthplace of FEd- 
ward Elgar; Gustav Holst was born at Chel- 
tenham; Hubert Parry, though born in 
3ournemouth, belongs to Gloucester, and 
Gloucestershire also claims Vaughan Wil- 
liams. And these are but the best known of 
many. No wonder, then, if the glamor of it 
all is on us and we give ourselves up to the 
tranquillity, the peace of mind which we 
presume to be portion of all who live within 
sight of the smooth waters of Severn and 
Wye and hearing of the Cathedral bells. 

Of course, it will not do to suppose that 
even here all is for the best in the best pos- 
sible world. If rumor can be trusted, gos- 
sip is as busy in these cathedral towns as in 
other provincial centres. The accommoda- 
tion in various hotels is expensive yet primi- 
tive, although it would be an exaggeration 
to suppose that it dates, like the festival, 
from 1715. Then there are the obvious dif- 
ficulties of organizing a four days’ festival 
with distinct bias for religious and, possibly, 
Anglican music. For there are only two 
secular programs in the whole festival. The 
orchestra can be overworked without much 
danger; but not the chorus. Soloists are 
not so easily picked when one lives a con- 
siderable distance from London. The texts 
must be submitted to the close scrutiny of 
cathedral clerics, and Cardinal Newman’s 
Dream of Gerontius has been retouched here 
and there so as not to hurt the susceptibilities 
of devout Anglicans. 


Sir Ivor ATKINS IN COMMAND 


Considering, moreover, the difficulties of a 
cathedral organist who is called upon once 





SIR IVOR ATKINS, 
conductor in chief of the Worcester 
(England) Three Choirs Festival. (Right) 
Cathedral, where the Three Choirs Fes- 

tival was held. 


every three years to bear the responsibilities 
as well as the honorable duties of conductor 
and organizer-in-chief of such a _ scheme, 
it must be admitted that Sir Ivor Atkins 
acquitted himself with credit this year. The 
Worcester choir, reinforced by a contingent 
from Gloucester and one from Hereford (the 
“three choirs” business is little more than 
fiction) showed praiseworthy efficiency, espe- 
cially in those compositions which did not 
trv its mettle too far. 

They could produce a rich body of tone of 
the kind most suited to such music as that 
of Thanks Be to God in E dijah and All We 





Holst’s The Hymn of Jesus and the novel- 
ties of this year’s performance—Vaughan 
Williams’ Magnificat (world premiére) and 
Karol Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater (first 
performance in England). These, at any 
rate, made it clear that Sir Ivor Atkins had 
done his best to prepare the singers ade- 
quately for their severe test. 

Purely as a conductor and an interpreter 
of great music, Sir Ivor is not wholly free 
from certain not uncommon and human weak- 
nesses. In a piece of music which rattles along 
at a swinging pace, he is rather apt to let 
things go their own way without check 
or hindrance. This may be meant as a 
protest against the prevailing custom of 
those who never allow music to follow its 
natural course and must always pull and 
tease rhythm and accent. But it can be 
carried too far. There were one or two 
moments when the choir seemed to be rush- 
ing on uncontrolled and to reach the final 
chord together more by good fortune than by 
human virtue. In the monumental choruses 

‘“ ‘ontinued on pepe 10) 


Berlin’: Ss Tonal Season 


Starts With Opera 


Promised Deluge of Orchestral Courses but Few Novelties 


Klemperer to Conduct Staatsoper Concerts—Municipal 
Opera’s Re-Staged Siegfried—Otello Restored 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


Bertin.—Although Berlin does not attain 
its concert pitch till late September or early 
October, the present stirrings beneath the 
surface indicate that the approaching sea- 
son will be an unusually active one—more 
active, possibly, than last year. In spite of 
evil times and dire predictions there will be 
recitals, symphonic doings and choral events 
in inundating abundance. There is some- 
thing curiously paradoxical about the whole 
situation. On the one hand people are tell- 
ing us that this will be the most perilous and 
terrible winter of all. On the other, music- 
lovers are eating the air promise- -crammed. 

The Berlin Philharmonic, for one, has a 
heavy season ahead of it. It is to play more 
than half a hundred concerts under half a 
dozen conductors in the metropolis alone. 
The Furtwangler series, beginning October 
16, numbers ten pairs of concerts. Bruno 
Walter will conduct five times and Eugen 
Jochum, the new director of the Berlin 
Rundfunk, six. Erich Kleiber, relinquish- 
ing the symphonic jousts of the Staatsoper 
orchestra to Otto Klemperer, is to lead six 
Philharmonic concerts, beginning with a 
Stravinsky-Dvorak-Tschaikowsky program 
on September 21. Under the auspices of the 
Berlin Society of the Friends of Music, 
Heinz Unger is to conduct four Philharmonic 
events. The popular Sunday series will be 
cared for, as usual, by Prof. Julius Priiwer. 

A glance at the programs and the list of 
soloists makes it clear that, in the first place, 


sthe Philharmonic is not going to propagate 


much modernistic music this year and that, 
in the second, the assisting artists are going 











to be preponderantly German. The wave 
of nationalism which, for good or ill in these 
bygone months swept over the country, has 
washed the roster almost clean of foreigners. 
The non-German names one encounters, like 
Piatigorsky, Prokofieff, Novotna and Erika 
Morini, are merely the exceptions that prove 
the current rule. For the moment, a for- 
eigner has little chance of a hearing in Ber- 
lin unless he gives his own concert. This 
must not be construed as a symptom of a 
change in the popular taste. It is simply a 
reflex of political conditions. It will be in- 
teresting and instructive to see whether it 
affects in the slightest the public idolatry of 
“outlanders” like Cortot, Thibaud, Giannini 
or Graveure. 
PROKOFIEFF WorLD PREMIERE 

In addition to the soloists just mentioned, 
the Philharmonic programs will be orna- 
mented by a number of other more or less 
familiar names. On the same evening that 
Serge Prokofieff gives the world premiére 
of his new piano concerto, Paul Hindemith 
is to play the solo viola part in the Harold 
Symphony of Berlioz. Heinrich Schlusnus, 
Maria Ivogiin, Edwin Fischer, Simon Gold- 
berg, Carl Flesch, Lubka Kolessa and Elly 
Ney are other contributors to the Furtwang- 
ler programs, on the last of which the con- 
ductor will himself appear as soloist in one 
of the Bach clavier concertos. Late in Feb- 
ruary Furtwangler gives a Brahms centen- 
nial program (with Carl Flesch as soloist in 
the violin concerto). The only novelties 
listed in the series are, apart from the Pro- 
kofieff concerto, a passacaglia for orchestra 
by Josef Marx, a suite by Giinther Raphael, 
and Honegger’s new Mouvement Symphon- 
ique. 

The Bruno Walter concerts, which open 
on October 23 with the Verdi Requiem, of- 
fer nothing newer than a dance suite from 
Strauss’ ballet Schlagobers. Walter, too, 
will have his Brahms celebration (in De- 

(¢ ‘ontinued on bage 20) 


Arturo Foeconiat Back 


in America 


The SS. Bremen, docking in New York 
September 29, brought Arturo Toscanini to 
resume his duties as conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
whose season opens with a pair of concerts 
October 6 and 7. On his way to Cherbourg 
Toscanini passed through Paris, where he 
received the commander’s cravat of the Le- 
gion of Honor in recognition of his interest 
in French music. As will be remembered, 
he conducted Debussy’s La Mer last July at 
the memorial concert in Paris when the 
French Government unveiled a statue of the 
composer. Toscanini reports that since his 
recent rest cure on Lake Maggiore he has 
recovered completely from the trouble with 
his right arm which interfered with his ac- 
tivities last season. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
BROADCASTS TO 
CONTINUE 


M. H. Aylesworth, president of the 
National Broadcasting Company, an- 
nounces that this network will continue 
to send out portions of operas from 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, this season. These broadcasts, 
which are to begin shortly after the 
opening of the Metropolitan season, 
November 21, are scheduled for at 
least once a week. 











New Prospects Dawn 
for Zurich 


Sigrid Onegin a Regular Member 
—New Management and a Vir- 
tually New Company—Inter- 
esting Repertoire — Opens 
with Meyerbeer’s Prophet 


By JOSEF KISCH 


ZiricH.—A festive production of Meyer- 
beer’s Le Prophéte, with Sigrid Onegin as 
Fides, served to open the new season of the 
Zurich Municipal Theatre and to usher in 
the new Schmidt-Bloss régime. Onegin, who 
aside from her American activities is to be 
associated permanently with the Ziirich 
Opera, exhibited her complete mastery in 
an interpretation which recalled the great- 
est traditions, both vocally and histrionically. 

Her partners, Maria Bernhardt-Ulbrich 
and, in the title role, Albert Seibert, proved 
entirely worthy of the eminent contralto. 
Dr. Robert Kolisko conducted with energy 
and verve, and the stage direction of Hans 
Zimmermann supplied a background in 
appropriate mood. Onegin’s next perform- 
ance, as Carmen, is awaited with expectant 
pleasure. 

LEHAR HIMSELF 

With Franz Lehar himself at the conduc- 
tor’s desk, the second night presented the 
first performance here of The Land of Smiles, 
which brought back to Ziirich Paula Brosig, 
once a member of our Opera, who in the 
meantime has become an operetta artist in 
Vienna. Both she and a new tenor, Lysandro 
Johannides, were greeted with storms of 
applause, and Lehar, of course, was the sub- 
ject of ovations. 

A new operatic era has been ushered in 
for Ziirich with these performances, for the 
present management has provided a com- 
pany and repertoire which compare favorably 

(Continued on pag ye 8) 


Wagner's Holy Supper to 
Have American Premiére 


Cleveland Orpheus Choir Will Present Score 
Discovered in London — Other Choral 
Organizations Plan Brilliant Season 
By ROSA H. WIDDER 


CLEVELAND, O.—Charles D. Dawe, director 
of the Orpheus Choir of this city, sought a 
novelty in the various musical libraries in 
London this summer and discovered the score 
of Das Liebesmahl der Apostel (The Holy 
Supper of the Apostles) which Wagner com- 
posed in 1843 after the Flying Dutchman and 
before Tannhauser. Mr. Dawe has made prep- 
arations for an elaborate presentation of the 
work. A large symphonic orchestra is re 
quired for the score and the chorus is divided 
into four choirs. No record of an American 
performance is available and it is believed 

(¢ ‘ontinued on page 8) 


Ricci Makes Berlin Début 


(By special cable to the Musical Courier) 

Beritin.—Ricci was received cordially in 
his Berlin début. The audience included 
many notables in various fields, among them 
Chancellor von Papen, Gerhardt Hauptmann 
and Albert Einstein. Berlin reviewers gen- 
erally credit Ricci with great talent, and 
praise his technic and tone quality, revealed 
in a program containing works of Bach, 
Vieuxtemps, Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Sar- 
asate and Ries. However, his more indi 
vidual artistic qualities are considered still 


" undeveloped. 


Herpert F. Peyser. 
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CONDUCTORS AND THE SYMPHONIC REALM 


By FREDERICK STOCK 


ITHIN a few more weeks another 
WY cane of music will be on its way 

throughout this country, when the 
conductors of our orchestras have returned 
from abroad with trunks full of new scores 
to be offered to their fee sore during the 
season close at hand. 

The searching for novelties presents many 
interesting phases in the life of a symphony 
conductor. And what a delight we all take 
in telling the newspaper reporters of our 
hunts and trophies, so that a proper degree 
of publicity may be gained from it; as this, 
according to our managers, is always desir- 
able from a box-office point of view. 

However, the arrival of the conductors is 
not always greeted with unanimous joy, for 
I well remember the day when the late but 
justly famous Bert Leston Taylor (of the 
former Line O’ Type in the Chicago Trib- 
une) spoke as follows: “Fred Stock of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra arrived in 
town yesterday, loaded down with new mu- 
sic. Please, Freddy, leave it in those trunks 
and don’t open them up on our account.” 
Fortunately, perhaps, I am not returning to 
Chicago dhe with an array of European 
novelties, as I did not set foot on foreign 
soil this summer. Instead I basked in Cali- 
fornia sunshine and enjoyed myself conduct- 
ing a few summer concerts, being content 
for the first time in many years with scan- 
ning the catalogues of domestic and foreign 
publishers for the most promising novelties, 
which, as usual, are offered in amazing pro- 
fusion. 

Tue CHaotic BEGINNING 

This new music will be put before 
the various orchestras for first reading and 
try-out in rehearsal. And then trouble be- 
gins, for in many cases the works, collected 
with so much care, sound vastly different 
than expected. Many of them do not “sound” 
at all, at least not at first reading, when it 
is mostly a case of trying to play the right 
notes in the right time. The result often is 
obvious bedlam. Mowever, conductors these 
days are not so easily discouraged, and with 
a polite, “We will try this again tomorrow,” 
the new score is laid aside and another taken 
up in the process of “doing” the noveities. 
Che result is usually the same and dismay 
begins to creep into the conductor’s heart. 
He is hardened to this, however, and knows 
that it would betray lack of faith were he, 
at such an early stage, to voice discourage- 
ment and disapproval, bound to reflect on 
his wisdom and judgment in matters pertain- 
ing to new music. 

It is generally 
ductors of our large 
pletely and accurately 
new work a glance, 
cate or bizarre its contents, but we all know 

the judging of a novelty without try- 
in rehearsal is one of the most gruelling 
jobs a conductor has to tackle. Of course, 
scores and scores; some can easily 


soon 


assumed that the con- 
orchestras can com- 
read and appraise a 
no matter how intri 


} 
there are 
} 


ve judged on ts ir merits by an experienced 
Kapellmeister, but others (most of those by 
contemporary composers) bristle with diffi- 


problems of a new kind apt - 
most astute and routined « 


culties and 
baffle even the 
any of us 

In those good 
much about, all 
the standards of 


old 
this 


days that we talk so 
was more simple, as 
musical intelligence among 
orchestral players were not nearly so high 
and the conductor had a fair chance to bluff 
his way through at the first rehearsal, there- 
his way and learning the new 
work. Now, however, woe betides the con- 
ductor who would dare try out a novelty 
with his orchestra before having given it 
thorough study. The remarkable advance- 
ment in the general intelligence of orchestral 
players has produced not only expert instru- 
but also first class musicians 
possessing a high degree of knowledge as 
theorists and whose average musicianship 1s 
extraordinary. 
Mt SIC OF 
The modern output in symphonic creation 
concerns itself with works a reflect our 
own age, one largely machinistic, and bereft 
of the romantic and idealistic. With most of 
ur contemporaries manner has taken prece- 


by teeling 


mentalists 


Topay 


dence over matter. To quote Hans von 
Bulow, some forty-five years back, “They 
ave nothing to say; they don’t know how 


, but all this they orchestrate most 
” Technical proficiency has super- 
inspiration, mere skill supplanted 

invention, and the writing of 
music has assumed formalistic 
rather than inspirational trends of thought. 
In this respect music is not different from 
its kindred arts, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture. We are putting a great deal more em- 
phasis on form, structure, line, than we are 
giving to sheer beauty and sentiment. Art, 
ially music, no longer seems to have 





symphonic 


and espec 


the significance of purely aesthetic endeavor. 

And this is just as it should be, for music 
and the other arts reflect the age in which 
they are created. We live in an age where 
everything has become commercialized, where 
finer sentiments have become dulled and 
where we no longer look with awe upon 
things which were formerly considered sa- 
cred. It is but logical that a highly civilized 
epoch in world culture should produce a gen- 
eration of high-strung people. Their out- 
look on life is centered in a desire for self- 
expression, to live at 


phony, but Bruckner was the more decided 
master of the two as far as architecture in 
music is concerned and the instrumentalist 
in Bruckner surpasses the one in Brahms 
by many degrees. 

It happened a number of years ago that 
one of the important moving picture pro- 
ducers brought out a film featuring the Ten 
Commandments. This was a lavish and im- 
pressive spectacle the music for which had 
been put together by a clever arranger. A 
large orchestra was used, and for the leit- 

motif he had chosen 





a furious pace, with 
complete disregard 
of the future, con- 
centrating the whole 


HE 


Musical Courier takes 
ticular pleasure in publishing this 


a striking theme 
which occurred each 
time one of the Com- 
mandments blazoned 


par- 


of life in a very article from the pen of the veteran forth on the granite 
short period. The American conductor. He scans the rock. Many people 
result of this on symphonic horizon with clear and un- asked me Ai“ 
American music has prejudiced vision and analyses the about the origin of 
been chiefly—jazz. present situation sympathetically and the theme. It was 

The quantity of on the whole, hopefully. His views the principal theme 
new music offered are noticeably sincere, and happily of the first movement 
by European  pub- free from the hokum which so many of 3ruckner’s D 


lishers comes in all conductors 





consider 


necessary when minor symphony. 








varieties, good, bad, they make public statements about the Wagner, to whom it 
unimportant and baton profession and musical art in is dedicated, refers 
very bad. What general—The Editor. to it as the Trompe- 
strikes one as pecu ten-Motif. Which is 
liar is the almost about all Wagner 
complete absence of ever did for poor 
works of large dimensions, symphonies 3ruckner. Perhaps Bruckner’s music was 
and symphonic poems. Contemporary too Wagnerian in design and instrumental 
composers, with a few exceptions, do not flavor to please the mighty but altogether 
take the trouble to write them any more. _ selfish Richard. 

There is a sequel to be found in the fact MAHLER AND OTHER PHASES 


that many of the great composers of other 
days did not readily take to the writing of 
symphonies either. Wagner wrote one, a 
very poor work; Richard Strauss also wrote 
one in his early days, not much better and in 
some repects worse than Wagner’s. Later 
Strauss wrote two more, Sinfonia Domestica 
and Alpine Symphony. The latter especially 
does not rank among his best works, as it 
wavers between absolute and program music. 
The composing of symphonies presupposes a 
consummate knowledge of formal or struc- 
tural devices, let us say architectural de- 
signs. These, together with inventive genius 
and expert craftsmanship, are not qualities 
easily found in our day. The time may come 
when the writing of symphonies will be a 
lost art, much like the symphonic poem, 
which seems to have seen its last glory in 
the three works of the program music type 
by Strauss, Zarathustra, Don Quixote, and 
Heldenleben. 
A Tiranic TRINITY 

As far as Wagner and the symphony are 
concerned, one must not lose sight of the 
fact that each act of one of his music dramas 
presents a symphony in itself, in structure 
and the elaboration of theme material. The 
same would apply to Strauss’ Elektra and 
Salome, in which the polyphonic treatment 
of themes and motives surpasses the in- 
genuity even of Wagner. The remarkable 
craftsmanship of these two masters will al- 
ways be something difficult to comprehend. 
Was it because thev stood with both feet 
on the ground of classic tradition, Wagner 
with a decided leaning towards Beethoven, 
Strauss with a worshipful devotion to Mo- 
zart, who is his god? Both profited by the 
classics, and Wagner especially must have 
realized in Beethoven’s instrumental music 
the miraculous ingenuity and perfection of 
a master craftsman, as well as, on the other 
hand, his inaptitude in writing for the voice. 

It is most perplexing that Beethoven 
should have found himself limited and con- 
fined when it came to writing for the most 
natural and therefore the most perfect of 
instruments, the human voice. Handicapped 
by the natural limitations of the organ itself, 
his treatment of the vocal part of the Ninth 
Symphony and many passages of Fidelio 
prove that he could not rise above the bar- 
riers which confronted him. Mozart never 
seems to have been troubled in this way, as 
his treatment of the voice is perfect at all 
times. Indeed his genius was all- embracing, 
since he covered in the short span of his 
life the entire range of musical expression. 
His symphonies and innumerable other in- 
strumental works, his chamber music, ora- 
torios and operas present an array of master- 
works, the like of which has not been achiev- 
ed by any other composer. Schubert per- 
haps approached Mozart in many respects, 
except for fecundity of ideas and craftsman- 
ship. Schumann knew how to write for 
piano and voice but his skill as an orches- 
trator never reached the heights. Mendels- 
sohn was the greater of the two, but his in- 
ventive power lacked vitality and force. 
Brahms was outstanding in song and sym- 


Bruckner’s time will come before long. 
3ut what about Mahler, one might ask? I 
should say that much of his symphonic mu- 
sic has already been relegated to the past. He 
was a firm believer in the symphony of colos- 
sal dimensions, one which must last at least 
sixty minutes in order to be impressive. The 
result was an overelaboration of meager ideas 
to which must be added a leaning toward 
the bizarre and commonplace. I believe we 
will find in the future that Mahler’s will to 
achieve was far superior to his creative gen- 
ius. He did, however, write some works 
which showed deep inspiration. His third 
symphony (with small orchestra and soprano 
solo for the final movement) is as choice a 
bit of writing as one could wish for. Das 
Lied Von Der Erde, a song cycle for mezzo- 
soprano, tenor and small orchestra is bound 
to outlive all his symphonies. Here we find 
Mahler writing music supremely fitted to 
the voice, and not the craving of the super- 
man he believed himself to be and desired 
the world to behold in him. 

Symphonic music, merely a child com- 
pared in age to the other arts, offers endless 
opportunities for debate. Its exponents 
along creative lines are legion, to which all 
the major European nations have lavishly 
contributed. To mention the names of its 
most prominent exploiters within the allotted 
space would be futile and merely inviting sins 
of regrettable omission. The Russians alone, 


next to the Germans and Austrians, have 
enormously enriched symphonic literature. 
Whether listening to a Tschaikowsky sym- 


phony, to Rachmaninoff’s piano concertos, 
to one of the ten symphonies Miaskowsky 
has so far produced, Stravinsky’s earlier 
works, one cannot help feeling the tremen- 
dous urge which permeates, seemingly with- 
out effort, everything those masters convey 

In regard to Italian symphonic music we 
might recall that some twenty years ago 
Mahler, who was then conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic, was asked to arrange an 
all-Italian program. After much reflection 
on the subject he began with the Italian Sym- 
phony by Mendelssohn, to which he added 
Strauss’ symphony-fantasy, Aus Italian and 
the Italian Caprice by Tschaikowsky. 
Mahler would not, however, have had such 
difficulties these days in arranging a pro- 
gram of all-Italian music, as it would be 
easy to draw from the works of Respighi, 
Casella, Tomassini, Pizzetti and other con- 
temporary Italian composers. 

SCANNING THE Musica Map 

With things Spanish we do not fare quite 
so well. The time has yet to come when 
Spanish composers will further enhance the 
music of their race by contributions of sym- 
phonic calibre. The French, however, fired 
by the genius of Berlioz and Saint-Saéns, 
have made tremendous advance under César 
Franck, D’Indy and Debussy. Their dis- 
ciples are doing a great deal in the further- 
ance of a purely national art. 

There is little to be harvested in Belgium 
and Holland, but then across the Channel, 
life blossoms anew, for we find in the works 
of many English writers of today a distinctly 


national flavor. Music has become a home 
art with the British since the advent of Elgar. 
The bard of the North, Sibelius, is far 
from silent. He is the winter landscape 
painter of our day, at times grey, bleak and 
forbidding ; then again sunshine over snowy 
fields and light filtering through dark for- 
ests. Sibelius’ music has a fascination of 
its own, 

So different all this from anything that 
comes to us from the pens of the young Ger- 
mans, Austrians and Czechs. They are all 
struggling towards a new thought in music. 
For some time it was hoped that Max Reger 
would be rated as the legitimate successor 
to Brahms. It is useless to deny that his 
following has dwindled and that the Young 
Germans have struck out for themselves. 
We find in the works of prolific writers like 
Hindemith and Krenek the keynote for new 
expressions and a new art form. Schonberg 
still remains the puzzling wizard in music 
today. We might call him the Einstein of 
the tonal art, and I am sure that there are 
not eleven people in the world who com- 
pletely understand him. 

AMERICAN TONAL ASPECTS 

And now what about us in America? I 
referred earlier to the influence of jazz. 
Much of the blame for all that is degener- 
ate in contemporary music has been laid to 
jazz, which in its early stages and _ first 
analysis seemed to be music for the feet. 
And yet we must remember that jazz, in 
some form or other, has always been with 

but the highly ingenious way in which 
it has been handled by the best of our Amer- 
ican writers proves its possibilities as a 
medium for symphonic expression, exactly 
as many older dance forms have been used 
with absorbing skill by many composers. 
To mention just one, Richard Strauss, who 
wrote one of the greatest waltzes of all time 
in Thus Spake Zarathustra. It is a mar- 
velous piece of craftsmanship and a real in- 


spiration. With the waltz as a German- 
Austrian folk dance, the mazurka for the 
Poles, the Czardas for the Hungarians, the 


bolero and the fandango for the Spaniards, 
so jazz will always be found at its best with 
us in America, and even Stravinsky 
“bungled the job” when he undertook to 
write something jazzy. 

Jazz is so far our most characteristic Amer- 
ican contribution to home music. Were we 
to go as far back as Dvorak’s New World 
Symphony we would find ourselves in the 
same category as the Capriccio Espagnol 
by a Russian, or the Italian Symphony by 
Mendelssohn. That, however, is far from 
being the case with American contemporary 
music, as we have with us our own Hinde- 
miths, Honeggers, and Kreneks. Last year’s 
competition of NBC for five prize-winning 
compositions gave most encouraging evidence 
that our writers have something of value 
and merit to say. It is to be hoped that 
the prize winning compositions will figure 
prominently on the programs of our orches- 
tras during the season, in spite of the preju- 
dices which some of the wiseacres and cynics 
may hold against the recommendation of 
prize compositions, in observance of Hans 
von Biilow’s famous but untranslatable re- 


mark, “Je pre isge kronter sie sind, desto 
durcher fallen sie.’ 
What then, one might ask, marks the 


merit of these works as outstanding ? There 
is greater ingenuity in the handling of bet- 
ter working material, more painstaking care 
and greater capacity for work, all of which 
weigh heavily in the balance when a work 
of larger dimensions and symphonic outline 
is conceived. The rejection of ideas also 
enters into serious consideration. After all, 
Beethoven changed the main theme of the 
Eroica back and forth until it assumed the 
perfect contour for which it has become 
known, and Brahms took eleven years to 
complete the first movement of his first sym- 
phony. Again, capacity for work is a large 
percent of genius in its fundamental defini- 
tion. 


What a much abused term is genius which 


blesses composers only on rare occasions. 
Stravinsky once said to me, “I never wait 
for an inspiration; it is too uncertain. I 


simply begin working at six o’clock in the 
morning and adhere to a very strict schedule. 
There is no use waiting for the urge to com- 
pe se. i 

And this is where the American composer 
has much to learn. He must strive to write 
not only, good music, but great music, to 
create something that does not serve as mere 
entertainment, but which will elevate and 
stimulate his fellowmen, that reflects inten- 
sity and force, and something of the realism 
of our time. Nothing could be more appro- 
priate, desirable or stimulative than to give 
such works the encouragement they deserve. 
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Faculty for the school year 1932-33 


VOICE 


Emilio de Gogorza 
Queena Mario 
Harriet van Emden 
Horatio Connell 


VIOLA 
and 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Louis Bailly 
Max Aronoff, Assistant 


HARP 


Carlos Salzedo 
Lucile Lawrence, Assistant 


OPERA 


Fritz Reiner, Conductor 


Wilhelm von Wymetal, Jr., 


Stage Director 


Opera and Vocal Coaches 


Alberto Bimboni 
Andreas Fugmann 
Dagmar Rybner-Barclay 
Sylvan Levin 

Max Pons 

Boris Goldovsky 
Elizabeth Westmoreland 


Violin, Alexander Hilsberg 
Viola, Max Aronoff 
Violoncello, Frank Miller 
Double Bass, Anton Torello 
Flute, William M. Kincaid 


PIANOFORTE 


Grade A 
Josef Hofmann 
David Saperton 
Isabelle Vengerova 
Grade B 
Abram Chasins 
Ethel S. Drummond 
and others selected from the 
student body 


VIOLONCELLO 


Felix Salmond 


ORGAN 


Fernando Germani 


THEORY 
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COMPOSITION 
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Eleanor Meredith 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS 


Oboe, Marcel Tabuteau 
Bassoon, Ferdinand del Negro 
Horn, Anton Horner 
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Trombone, Charles Gerhard 


VIOLIN 


Efrem Zimbalist 
Léa Luboshtt« 


ACCOMPANYING 


Harry Kaufman 


and others selected from the 


student body 


ORCHESTRA 


Fritz Reiner, Conductor 


LANGUAGES 
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Mary B. Wesner 
French 

René Daudon 
German 

Mary Shumway 

Martha Turk 
Italian 

Eufemia Giannini Gregory 
Spanish 

Placido de Montoliu 
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MUSICAL 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Concerts to Begin October 7 


Sevitzky Sponsors Contest—Fiedler Organization on Tour 


3osTonN, Mass.—Most managers and en- 
trepreneurs associated with things musical 
are still painfully shy of statements concern- 
ing their plans and prospects for this season. 
Whether this forecasts a lean winter is not 
certain, but at any rate things are moving 
exceedingly slowly in Boston thus far this 
fall. 

The first announcements from Symphony 
Hall, Boston’s largest concert auditorium, list 
the various celebrities who, as in the past, 
will sing or play in Boston, usually on Sun- 
day afternoons. Serge Koussevitzky, con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
was scheduled to begin the Sunday afternoon 
series with a concert on the double-bass, but 
due to pressure of conductorial duties he has 
cancelled the engagement. In his _ place, 
Kreister will start the series October 30, 
which is a late day for an inaugural concert 
here. 

The two long series of Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts, which begin this season 
on October 7 and 8, have in recent years 
regularly been sold out to subscribers in ad- 
vance of the season, with waiting lists in 
addition.. For the first time since Serge Kous- 
sevitzky became conductor more than eight 
years ago, there began last week a public 
sale of some seats which had not been taken 
up. The hall will probably be sold out for 
the two series, however. There is a likeli 
hood that the two additional shorter series 
on Monday nights and Tuesday afternoons 
will have seats to spare. 

ScHOooL AND Stupio ACTIVITIES 

As to the schools, most of them have 
opened their doors for fall registration, but 
it is too early to tabulate any registration 
figures. 

The National Associated Studios of Music, 
which do not open for registration until Oc- 
tober 3, announce a new course in the theory 
of musical composition by Nicolas Slonimsky, 
3oston conductor, pianist, lecturer and all- 
round musician. Mr. Slonimsky will ap- 
proach the subject from an original angle, 
as indicated in a preliminary prospectus. He 
also will direct a course on conducting. 

Mr. Slonimsky has been engaged for a 
guest appearance as conductor of the Havana, 
Cuba, orchestra in February. Part of his 


| 


program will be Bloch’s America and Scria- 
bin’s Divine Poem. 

Jesus Maria Sanroma, Boston pianist, has 
returned from a summer in his native Puerto 
Rico, where he played with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of San Juan and gave a piano re- 
cital. He was one of the leading soloists 
engaged for the current Worcester Festival, 
playing the piano part in Lambert’s Rio 
Grande. 

Sevitzky Runs ANOTHER CONTEST 

Fabien Sevitzky, conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Sinfonietta and musical director of 
a local moving-picture house, is conducting 
auditions in connection with a contest for 
talented pianists and singers which has at- 
tracted widespread interest. A similar con- 
test for orchestral players, last summer, was 
surprisingly effective in its results. 

Arthur Fiedler and his Boston Sinfonietta 
have embarked on a good-will musical cruise, 
with a schedule of thirteen concerts at private 
schools and universities in | ’ennsylvania and 
Vi irginia. The entire itinerary is to be cov- 
ered in less than three weeks in order that 
the men may return for the first rehearsal 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra season. 
A late news despatch reported an enthusiastic 
reception by the first-night audience at 
Selinsgrove, Pa., while Dr. Dallas W. Arm- 
strong, president of the Teachers’ College at 
Lockhaven, Pa., as well as faculty and stu- 
dents, declared the Boston Sinfonietta concert 
one of the finest they had heard in years. 
The total distance covered (by chartered 
bus) is more than 2,500 miles. 

A recent violin recital of the Ary Dulfer 
violin studios offered works from the classical 
violin repertoire played by Ary Dulfer and 
his associate, Recca Brekoff. J. A. Winter 
was the accompanist for the program, which 
was given at Hebron Church. M. S. 


Falear North Mudeon Opera 
Appearing in New Jersey 
The Falear North Hudson Opera Asso- 
ciation (Frank A. Lewis, director) is pre- 
senting a series of operas at Union City, 
N. J. The first production was on Septem- 
ber 11, the second, a performance of II 
Trovatore, on eres 25. The cast of 











“Transatlantic 
Liner” at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
August 6, 1931. 


World Premiere of his 


Pitts Sanborn, New York World-Telegram, 
Aug. 7, 1931: 

“An audience of 7,000 strong applauded 
cordially. Mr. Cella’s ocean music sounded 
rich and melodious on the terra firma of 
the Lewisohn Stadium.” 


New York Times, Aug. 7, 1931: 

“His music last night was pleasing and 
not unskilfully written The audience re- 
ceived the piece warmly.” 


New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 7, 1931: 


WORK CALLED PLEASING 
“He set forth a series of moods in tune- 
ful, pleasant, well scored music. The com- 
poser was applauded at length by a large 
audience.” 


PRESS COMMENTS 


CELL 


Conductor 


Sir Thomas Beecham Conducts Cella’s 
“Through the Pyrenees” as Performed 
by the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony Orchestra on April 14-15, 1932. 


Grena Bennett, New York American, 
April 15, 1932: 

“Last evening’s novelty is an addition 
to his impressive collection. The audience 
applauded.” 


Irving Weil, New York Evening Journal: 

“Mr. Cella is no novice as a composer. 
His music as a pictorial panorama does 
very well. It is neatly and aptly scored.” 


New York Times: ’ 
“This score, written in straightforward 
style, was rapturously applauded.” 


New York Evening Post: 
“The piece was interesting, tuneful and 
abundantly orchestrated.” 


Pitts Sanborn, New York World-Telegram: 

“Mr. Cella stepped forth to acknowledge 
crashing applause. His tour of the Pyrenees 
inspired him to the making of music at 
once resounding and euphonious. One pre- 
dicts favor for it. 





June 3, 1932, in his performance of 


The first performance anywhere of 
24, 1932. 








Mr. Cella also conducted the BOSTON SYMPHONY (Pops) on 


The second performance of “Carnival” at the Stadium by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra on August 20. 


“Transatlantic Liner.’ 


his “Carnival” in Boston on June 
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COURIER 


the Verdi work included Lola Monti-Gorsey, 
Agnes Robinson, Pasquale Ferrara, Nino 
Ruisi and Flora Cingolani. Pasquale Res- 
cigno conducted. Tomorrow (October 2) 
the company is to give L’Amico Fritz and 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Other works sched- 
uled include Ernani, Barber of Seville, Romeo 
and Juliet, Carmen, La Gioconda, Martha 
and Norma. 


New Prospects Dawn 
for Zurich 


(Continued from page 5) 

with those of Europe’s outstanding opera 
houses. They have not only brought Onegin 
from Berlin, Maria Bernhardt-Ulbrich from 
Cologne, Paula Brosig from Vienna, but 
also one of Germany’s best coloratura so- 
pranos, Friedel Prechtel, from Magdeburg, 
a first-rate heroic tenor, Albert Seibert, from 
Darmstadt, and have drawn a number of 
other new singers from various German 
theatres. 

The artistic and general management is in 
the hands of Karl Schmidt-Bloss, who has 
a staff of four conductors, two stage man- 
agers and an uncommonly efficient comple- 
ment of ballet-masters and coaches. 

RicHarD StTrAuss TO CoNDUCT 

The repertoire of the first half of the sea- 
son includes Carmen, Tosca, Turandot, 
Rienzi, Figaro, Lortzing’s Waffenschmied, 
d’Albert’s Tiefland, a newly mounted Tann- 
hauser, and Die Frau ohne Schatten, which 
Richard Strauss himself will conduct. The 
gala event of the season, however, is expected 
to be the restoration of Offenbach’ s La Belle 
Héléne in a new adaptation. Sesides 
Lehar’s works, operettas by Leo Fall and 
Jean Gilbert are included, while Edmund 
Eysler’s Madel aus der Wachau is to have 
its premiére here. 

For the new year an uncommonly rich 
repertoire is promised, which includes such 
unhackneyed things as Verdi's Don Carlos, 
Mozart’s La Finta Semplice, Reznicek’s Die 
Gondolliere des Dogen, Ravel’s 1’Heure 
Espagnole, Wolf-Ferrari’s Vedova Scaltra, 
Janacek’s From a House of Death, Kricka’s 
Spuk im Schloss, and Goldmark’s Queen of 
Sheba. Stravinsky’s Firebird, Debussy’s 
Jeux, and Pierre Maurice’s Dance Legends 
will be produced as ballets. 

3esides the productions by the regular 
company, Ziirich is to have performances by 
foreign ensembles, and a number of promi- 
nent foreign artists are to appear as guests. 


German Massed Choruses Heard 


on Steel Pier 

ATLantic City, N. J.—The United Sing- 
ers of Philadelphia, a massed male chorus 
of 500, chosen from the sixteen prize-winning 
German choruses of Philadelphia, gave a 
program on the Steel Pier, September 18. 
Leopold Syre was the director. The full 
ensemble sang Mozart’s Weihe des Ges- 
anges, Werner and Baumann numbers, An 
das Meer (Podbertsky), Serenade (White), 
and Dem deutschen Lied (Fleischer). The 
Gesangverein Arion (Gustav Sonnen, di- 
rector) offered Richard’s Wogender Rhein 
and Schilling’s Kronewirt; the Gesangverein 
Harmonie (Mr. Syre, director), special chor- 
uses by Hutter and Baumann. These singers 
possess a full and malleable tone and are ex- 
cellent in dynamic variations. They were a 
responsive instrument in the hands of Mr. 
Syre and his associates. Margaret Olden, 
contralto, revealed a warm and _ spacious 

voice as soloist. Dalila Weinert offered 
piano interlude, Balakireff’s Oriental fan- 
tasy, Islamey, earning plenteous applause for 
her polished performance. There was a ca- 
pacity audience and much enthusiasm. 
PS. ies 


N. Y. College of: Music Presents 
Medal to Strauss 


Last June the directors of the New York 
College of Music, Carl Hein and August 
Fraemcke, and the trustees of the institution 
decided to award a medal annually to an in- 
ternationally known artist of outstanding 
musicianship. Richard Strauss was chosen 
as the first of these and on August 15 Mr. 
Hein personally presented the medal to him 
at Feldafing, Starnberger See, Germany. 


Dr. Carl to Address N. A. O. 

Dr. William C. Carl will address the New 
Jersey chapter of the National Association 
of Organists at the annual dinner of the pres 
ident, October 3, in Elizabeth, N. J., on the 
organs and organists of Paris. He spoke 
before this same group in Montclair in May 
before going abroad for the summer. 


Jeanne Dusseau’s New York Re- 
cital October 7 

Jeanne Dusseau, soprano, is to be heard 
at Town Hall, New York, October 7, pre- 
senting a program which includes numbers 
in German by Mozart, Schubert, Hugo Wolf, 
Mark and Wagner; Ravel’s Shéhérazade, 
Phidylé (Duparc), English songs by Delius 
and Quilter and folksongs of Brittany. 


October 1, 1932 


Wagner's Holy Supper to 
Have American Premiere 


(Continued from page 5) 
the work will have its premier performance 
in the United States on this occasion. 

Beethoven’s ninth will be the major work 
of the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus this sea- 
son, beside other works to be announced 
later. The Singer’s Club, under the direc- 
tion of Beryl Rubinstein, is preparing pro- 
grams for its two concerts. 

The policy of the Fortnightly Club (Mrs. 
Kortheuer, chairman of the program commit- 
tee), in presenting its programs follows a 
definite trend. Thus the first concert is 
scheduled to offer the César Franck quintet 
and Debussy’s L’Enfant Prodigue. There 
also will be a Brahms program, one of mod- 
ern music, and another devoted entirely to 
American music. A Bach concert, conducted 
by Albert Riemenschneider, is to include 
three concertos and the Caffee Cantata. 

Erni Valasek, Cleveland’s boy violinist, has 
been engaged by the club to give a recital 
November 1. His concerto is to be the 
Paganini. 


Ethel Mackey and Mary Emerson 
Return 

Ethel Mackey, soprano, and Mary Emer- 
son, pianist, have returned from London, 
where they were guests for the summer in 
Surrey of Irene Scharrer, English pianist. 
Miss Mackey again coached with Mme. 
Claire Croiza, of Paris, interpreter of 
French song. Miss Emerson studied with 
Miss Scharrer and attended Tobias Matthay’s 
lectures and the Matthay festival concerts, 
at which Tessa Bloom played. Miss Bloom 
is Miss Emerson’s former pupil, and winner 
of the American Matthay Association Schol- 
arship. 


Richard McClanahan Advocates 
Class Lessons ; 
Richard McClanahan believes that with 
adults, as well as with children, class les- 
sons are advantageous. Many points re- 
garding practise and performance, he says, 
can be given as well to a group, as to an in- 
dividual. Therefore in the course of ten 
lessons which he is to conduct at his New 
York studio from October 10 to December 
12, he will emphasize these phases of instruc- 
tion rather than theory. The course is for 
teachers or players. Mr. McClanahan is New 
York representative of Tobias Matthay. 





Cadman Opera to Have First 
Radio Performance 

A new opera, entitled The Willow Tree, 
written expressly for the microphone by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, American com- 
poser, is to have its world premiére over the 
NBC network October 3. The work has 
been fashioned by the composer to fit a 
period of thirty minutes, and is the first of 
its kind written especially for the air. 


Althouse Reéngaged by Handel and 
Haydn Society 

Reéngaged from last season by the Bos- 
ton Handel and Haydn Society, Paul Alt- 
house will sing Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius 
with that organization next spring. He is 
to open his fall concert tour with a reappear- 
ance at the Worcester (Mass.) Festival, Oc- 
tober 5 and 7 





ZLATKO BALOKOVIC 


Australasia calls ‘‘Balokovie Genius.’’ 
—Sydney Sun, Dec. 7, 1931 
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} _ in recent 


Piano history has created such enthusiasm, as the announcement 
of THE New Batowin Masterpiece Mopets. In the words of 
the industry and the music world, “They mark a new era for 
the Piano.”’. . Many new advantageous features of construction 
are embodied in these New BALDWINS, but what places them 


Pre ¢ de P 
wriles Eosé Srurbi a truly the most perfect piano. 


“| believe that your invention of the Spectrograph is 
one of the most revolutionary developments in the 
manufacturing of pianos. 


"| am happy to see that the plan you started six years 


ago has arrived to such magnificent reality. , 
) ’ 


above all other pianos is the scientifically even scale and the 
breath-taking beauty of the New BALDWIN TONE. . . an entirely 
new conception of piano tone made possible through the exclu- 
sively owned miracle of modern physics, the TONE SPECTROGPAPH. 
You owe it to your interest in the Piano to know the story of this 
. May we send it to you? 


epoch-marking achievement. . 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 
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MUSICAL 


Szymanowski’s Work Enjoyed 
at Three Choirs Festival 


mtinued from page 5) 
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something pleasant, and the composer went 
to him. “Well, John,” he enquired, 
do you think the people liked my hymn?” 
“Fine, Sir,” replied the old man, “they al- 
ways love them old tunes.” The works of 
Messrs. Day and Hay, if newly written, 
were distinctly in keeping with the tradition. 
PotisH Music IN WorCESTERSHIRE 

There was novelty of method and outlook 
in the works of two composers of a differ- 
ent cast—Szymanowski and Vaughan Wil 
liams. Szymanowski’s Stabat Mater made 
a deep impression on musicians unacquainted 
with his unusual mastery of resources, which, 
while modern enough, are employed with a 
sparing hand and always for a definite pur- 
pose. There is in his music also a poetic 
fancy which in the immense majority of 
modern work is conspicuous by its complete 
And it really matters little that the 
two elements do not always blend, if in the 
finer and more deeply felt moments the tex- 
ture reverts to older fashions and methods. 
Here at any rate is a composer who acknowl- 
edges in deed if not in word that color alone 
cannot keep music alive and that more en- 
during qualities must be sought if it is to 


absence. 


outlive what interest the first surprise may 
arouse 
VAUGHAN WititAms’ Te Deum 
Vaughan Williams’ Te Deum stands in 
another category since Vaughan Williams’ 


“modernism” has clear limits and character. 
It owes something to folksong and much to 
the intelligent appreciation of the means and 
aims of the composers of the Tudor period. 
Even though the treatment of this text is 
different from that adopted for the Bene- 


dicite (which was also performed at this 
festival), internal evidence is sufficient to 
prove the common authorship. A well or- 
dered performance conducted by the com- 


poser brought out effectively its aristocratic 
flavor and charm 

Elgar contributed nothing new to this 
year’s program. But at the secular concert 
held in the Public Hall (a small hall to 


house so large an orchestra) his Severn 


Suite, — written as a test piece for 
brass bands, was given for the first time 
in an orchestral version. As could be ex 


pected from so able and experienced an or- 
chestrator, the new score abounds in hapny 
touches which set out the particular genius 
of the various instruments 

On the same evening William Walton's 
Portsmouth Point and Gustav Holst’s bal- 
let to The Perfect Fool were also played. 
The first sounded rather noisy and blatant 
in the confined space; Holst’s music, on the 
other hand, lost nothing through the special 
conditions in which the performance took 


place and roused the audience to enthusiasm. 
William Walton had his honors at a 
cathedral concert the following evening, 


when Lionel 
scored one of the 


Tertis played his viola concerto 


and easily successes of the 


meeting 
GFNERAL FESTIVAL RESULTS 
These were, perhaps, the most important 
events of this year’s festival—the outcome 


of considerable care and preparation on the 
part of the conductor, Sir Ivor Atkins, and 
of devoted labors on the part of chorus and 
orchestra. What failings were to be noted 
in the course of the various performances 
seemed the all but inevitable corollary of so 
vast a scheme, carried out under conditions 
not always favorable, created by somewhat 
limited resources and by the need to provide 
a sum for the widows and orphans of the 
clergymen in the 


diocese 


The festival did not reveal new talents 
among performers, for the excellent reason 
that all those engaged were artists with an 
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established reputation. Florence Easton, 
Astra Desmond, Trefor Jones and Horace 
Stevens sang in Elijah. Frank Titterton 
was Gerontius in Elgar’s oratorio and in- 


terpreted the music fairly intelligently, with 
out, however, coming within measurable dis- 
tance of the well remembered readings of 
John Coates and Gervase Elwes. Dorothy 
Silk, Muriel Brunskill, Francis Russell and 
Keith Falkner were the chief soloists in the 
creditable, if somewhat pedestrian, reading 
of 3ach’s B minor Mass; Isobel 
Gladys Ripley, Percy Manchester and Harold 
Williams shouldered the most responsible 
tasks in the performance of The Messiah, 
which brought the festival to its close. 


Damrosch to “Offer Pageant of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 


Beethoven's ninth symphony is to be pre 
sented with its finale illustrated by a mam- 
moth pageant in Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, January 25. Walter Dam- 
rosch has created the pageant and directs it 
as the fourth in the series of five concerts 
to be held in Madison Square Garden this 
season for the benefit of the Musicians Emer- 
gency Aid. The plans call for a chorus of 
800, large groups of dancers and pantomim- 
ists, and hundreds of people of all nations, 
drawn from the various foreign societies of 
New York. Joseph Urban is designing the 
stage set. Preceding the pageant the or- 
chestra of 175 is to play the first three move- 
ments of the symphony, the first of which 
Dr. Damrosch conceives as_ representing 
Strife, the second, The Modern World, and 
the third, A Dream of Universal Peace. 
This merges into the finale which symbolizes 
fulfillment. Subscription tickets for the per- 
formance and the other concerts of the series 
may be reserved at the offices of the Musi- 
cians Emergency Aid, Steinway Hall, New 
York City, after October 1. 


Mojica to Open Season on the 
Coast 

José Mojica, tenor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera and a featured film player, who sang 
at Griffith Park Theatre and at Hollywood 
Bowl this summer, opened his autumn tour 
with a concert at the Municipal Auditorium, 
Long Beach, Cal., September 23. His pro- 
gram held Spanish, Italian, French and Eng- 
lish songs and operatic arias. Troy ye rs 
was the accompanist. Mr. Mojica’s Cali- 
fornia bookings also take in concerts in San 
Diego, September 29; San Francisco, Octo- 
ber 2; San Bernardino, October 7; and 
Santa Barbara, October 14. 

He returned recently from a tour of 
Cuba, Mexico and Panama, during which 
he gave thirty-six recitals. His reception 
in Havana was such that he was obliged to 
give four return concerts at the National 
Theatre. 


Harold Henry Plays in 
Easthampton 


EAsSTHAMPTON, N. Y.—Harold 
pianist, played at the Guild Hall on August 
26, sharing a program with Mrs. William 
\llen Butler, dancer. Mr. Henry’s two 
groups included the C minor polonaise, three 
études, two waltzes and the C sharp minor 
scherzo of Chopin; Debussy’s Engulfed 
Cathedral and Clair de Lune; and his own 
Dancing Marionettes and While the Piper 
Played. His playing was received enthusi- 
astically and he was obliged to respond with 
extra numbers. Mrs. Butler, in effective 
costumes, danced to the accompaniment of 
Mrs. William A. Taylor, pianist; Caroline 
Coppola, flutist; and David Freed, — 
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Activities of Teri Josefovits 

Teri Josefovits, Hungarian pianist, was 
engaged this summer by National Tours, 
Inc., to give concerts on board their ships. 
Mr. Josefovits played for passengers of the 
Mauretania, California, Rotterdam and 
Transylvania, visiting the West Indies 
South America, Havana, Bermuda, Nova 
Scotia and Quebec, Can. He broadcast to 
all parts of Canada from CHRC, Quebec. 
In April the pianist appeared with the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, playing the Schumann A 
minor concerto 


Broadcast Speaking Added to 
N. Y. U. Curriculum 
New York University offers a 
course on broadcast speaking, with esnecially 
arranged experimental broadcasts in the lab- 
oratories. Arleigh B. Williamson, of the 
department of public speaking, is in charge 
of this course. 


Verdi Club Schedule Announced 


Florence Foster Jenkins, president of the 
Verdi Club, announces three morning musi- 
cales, two musical and dramatic afternoons, 
and the annual ball, with the closing annual 
breakfast at the Westchester Biltmore Coun- 
try Club, New York. Verdi's birthday will 
be celebrated October 10 at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, to include Juncheon and a musical 


special 


Jaillie, 
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TO LECTURE ON BACH 





IMUEL 


series of six 


HAROLD S. 
is to give another lecture- 
recitals on Bach at the New York resi- 
dence of Mrs. Hartwell Cabell during 
January and. February. Mr. Samuel 


arrives here early in December for his 

concert tour, which begins with an 

appearance with the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, 








The Blue Bird Supper Dance in 
and New Year’s Eve Supper 
social events. 


program. 
December 
Dance are 





Concert Management Annie 
Friedberg Notes 

The Budapest String Quartet include in 
their 1932-33 American schedule a_ short 
tour of the South during February. When 
Andreas Weissgerber makes his début here 
this fall he will play the Stradivarius vio- 
lin (of the year 1708) which was presented 
to him by two wealthy Dutch patrons of 
art. Weissgerber has been the subject of 
paintings by Lovis Corinth, Max Lieber- 
mann and Max Slevogt. Alexander Kissel- 
burgh is to open his concert season = ay «8 


ber 3 with a concert in Scranton, his 
first appearance there. Frank elbode s 
radio engagements with the British Broad- 


casting Company in London include two per- 
formances of Leo Sowerby’s concerto. The 
American pianist, returning after the first of 
the year for a second tour in his own coun- 
try, is to play at the new Sunday concerts 
of the Imperial Concert Agency and at the 
Payling Concerts, in London. 


Prokofief Chicago Symphony 
Soloist 


Serge Prokofieff’s eighth, ninth and tenth 
appearances with a major symphony orches- 


tra this season have been signed by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, which has 
engaged the Russian composer-conductor- 


pianist for performances on January 24, 26 
and 27. 
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MUSICAL 


Children’s Opera Company 


Formed in San Francisco 


San Francisco, Cat.—A newly formed 
organization in this city is the Children’s 
Opera Company of San Francisco (Eva 
Leoni, director). Louis Ganne’s classic, The 
Mounterbanks, was given its world premiére 
at the Tivoli Theatre the last of September, 
thus marking the initial production by the 
company. During the season three operas 
are to be offered. Since the days of the old 
Tivoli Theatre, thirty-two years ago, when 
many of the older generation saw Pollard’s 
Opera Company, a traveling group of chil- 
dren opera singers from Australia, San 
Francisco has not had a children’s opera com- 
pany. The new organization will fill an im- 
portant vacancy in musical affairs of this 
city. Gaetano Merola, director-general of 
the San Francisco Opera Company, has ac- 
cepted the honorary presidency of the com- 
pany, while Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz and 
Estelle Carpenter, music supervisor of public 
schools, are taking an active interest. Au- 
gusto Serantoni is the conductor, with the 
ballet staged by Ivan Markoff. Maurice 
Green is the producer. 


CHAMBER OPERA SINGERS TO PERFORM 
Mozart 

The Chamber Opera Singers, under the 
leadership of Ian Alexander, are giving the 
opening performance of their second season 
in the little theatre at the California Palace 
of the Legion of Honor on October 1. 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro is the 
opera being sung by talented resident artists. 
Operas by Gluck, Haydn, Coleridge-Taylor 
and Stravinsky are scheduled for production 
during the winter season. 

At the Greek Theatre on the campus of 
the University of California in Berkeley, 
Noel Sullivan, basso and prominent patron 
of music, accompanied at the piano by Eliza- 
beth Alexander, sang a program of Negro 
spirituals and other songs by contemporary 
composers. 

YounG PIANist TO GIVE RECITAL 

Prior to his return to New York where 
he will continue his study of the piano under 
Josef Lhevinne, Robert Turner, winner of 
the Juilliard Fellowship, will give a recital 
in the Community Theatre. Works by Bach, 
Beethoven, Chopin and Brahms are slated 
for performance. Before entering the Juil- 
liard School of Music, young Turner was an 


artist-pupil of Albert Elkus, San Francisco 
composer-pedagogue. 
SERIES OF OPERA LECTURES 

Louise Van Ogle announces a series of 
opera lectures to be given at the Galerie 
Beaux Arts. _ The first discourse will be on 
Wagner’s Die Meistersinger. Miss Van 
Ogle is to illustrate her remarks at the piano. 


Harry McKnicut LEAveEs For Paris 

In order to engage in further study and 
concert activities, Harry McKnight, tenor, 
who has been heard frequently by radio and 
club audiences, left San Francisco for Paris. 
Mr. McKnight contemplates remaining in the 
French capital throughout the next year. 


ELizaABETH StmMpsonN HoMeE FROM ABROAD 

At her first Saturday At Home of the sea- 
son in her Berkeley studio, Elizabeth Simp- 
son. prominent piano teacher of the West, 
told interesting musical experiences of her 
three months’ sojourn abroad this past sum- 
mer. Following the talk, several of Miss 
Simpson’s artist-pupils presented a program 
in a manner that gave satisfaction to those 
assembled. 

Music Critic RETURNS FROM EvuROPE 

Alexander Fried, writer on musical sub- 
jects and critic of the San Francisco Chron- 
icle, returned to San Francisco after four 
months of continental traveling. While 
in Europe, Mr. Fried attended important 
music festivals and studied at close range 
the methods employed by European conserva- 
tories in directing their various activities. 
Mr. Fried has resumed his work on the 
Chronicle. Ci ee oe 


Virgil Piano Conservatory Opens 

The Virgil Piano Conservatory, New 
York (Mrs. A. M. Virgil, director) opened 
its fall term September 26. The faculty 
holds, for piano and harmony, M. E. Parker, 
Ralph Ganci, Charlotte Zelansky, Robert C. 
Young, Warner M. Hawkins, Maurice 
Montaperto, Dorothy Tsantilis, Edith Coul- 
ton, Michael A. Lepore, Marguerite Kaiser, 
Florence Haslam and Lillian M. Pratt; as- 
sociate teachers, Fannie Warshow and Su- 
zanne Cecilia Praetz; pipe organ, Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Carl; violin, Michael A. Lepore; 
voice, Arvida Valdane. The school offers 
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teachers’ certificates and a diploma at grad- 
uation. Partial scholarships are obtainable. 
There are weekly recitals in which pupils 
take part. 


Howard-Jones:Sammons School 


of Music Starts Term 


Lonpon. — The Howard-Jones :Sammons 
School of Music began its autumn session 
September 26. A large number of new stu- 
dents have joined the school, the roster being 
longer than in any previous term. In the 
choral class conducted by Mr. Howard- 
Jones, the principal, the students not only 
learn to sing part-songs but also are taught 
to conduct, and each in turn has the oppor- 
tunity of conducting the class. 

Mr. Howard-Jones was the founder and 
first conductor of the New Symphony Or- 
chestra, whose later conductors were Sir 
Thomas Beecham and for some time after 
that Sir Landon Ronald. At one of the or- 
chestra’s concerts at Royal Albert Hall all 
three conductors took part, and Mr. Howard- 
Jones was soloist in the Delius piano con- 
certo. in ak 


Dudley Buck Establishes Chicago 
Studio 


Dudley Buck has resigned from the faculty 
of the Chicago music school with which he 
has been connected for the past three years, 
and is opening his own vocal studio in that 
city. Leslie Arnold, who has been associated 
with Mr. Buck for many years, both in New 
York and Chicago, as pupil and assistant, 
has also resigned from the school and con- 
tinues with Mr. Buck as associate teacher, 
beginning his duties as soon as he returns 
from a vacation in the Adirondacks. Mr. 
Buck passed the summer in New York, where 
he gave three lecture courses at the summer 
session of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, as well as a few private lessons to 
some of his old pupils who came to New 
York especially to attend his lectures and 
do intensive work with him. Mr. Buck 
commuted to the city from Fairfield, Conn., 
during the summer session. 


Concert Bureau of America Enters 
Music Field 


The Concert Bureau of America, whose 
principal office is in Cleveland, O., has been 
formed for the purpose of conducting a gen- 
eral concert and musical booking business 
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and promote civic and 
private concert courses throughout the 
United States. Its officers are Franklin P. 
Thomas, Jr., president; Albert Meyers, vice- 
president and general manager; and Frank- 
lin P. Thomas, III, secretary and treasurer. 


and to organize 





American Legion Chorus 


Performs 

Syracuse Post 41 Chorus, whose selection 
as the official glee club of the American 
Legion, department of New York, was 
chronicled exclusively in these columns ap- 
proximately a year ago, received its re-desig 
nation as the official chorus of the depart- 
ment at the annual convention in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., August 26. 

The chorus, assisted by Legionnaires from 
the Nassau Legion Chorus, of Nassau 
County, appeared twice in the morning— 
first, before the auxiliary, where a success 
ful performance of three numbers called forth 
enthusiastic response and won an encore; 
second, before the legion itself, at the Elks 
Club, Brooklyn. The combined chorus was 
under the direction of Prof. Thos. A. Larre 
more, M. S. M., who led the Syracuse chorus 
in its first appearance, a year ago. The 
numbers performed were Davies’ Hymn Be- 
fore Action, There’s a Long, Long Trail, 
and O’Hara’s There Is No Death. Harry 
Southwick was the accompanist. 

These same works, together with Krem- 
ser’s Prayer of Thanksgiving, formed the 
program put on by the same combined chorus 
at the tomb of the Unknown Soldier, at 
Arlington Cemetery, May 22 last. On this 
occasion the chorus was directed in two 
numbers by Prof. Larremore, and in two 
by Prof. John T. Clough, who succeeded 
Prof. Larremore as director of the Syracuse 
club when Prof. Larremore moved to New 
York and took up direction of the Nassau 
Legion Chorus. 

The choral movement in the department 
of New York has so far resulted in the 
formation of two legion Glee Clubs. That 
of Syracuse Post is the pioneer, and the 
club formed in Nassau County last winter 
is the other organization. Both clubs have 
appeared on numerous occasions during the 
past season in their respective territories. 
The Syracuse club is still headed by Frank 
C. Love, of Syracuse. The president of 
the Nassau Legion Chorus is Harrison B. 
Wright, of Rockville Center Post 303, which 
has been most instrumental in forwarding 
the choral movement among the Legionnaires 
of Nassau County. 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago Ablaze With Concert 
and Operatic Projects 


Studios Reopen—Sacerdote 


Cuicaco, Itu.—Max Rabinoff is here and 
will remain for the next two weeks contem- 
plating the presentation of a season of grand 
opera 

The Chicago Stadium Grand Opera will 
begin a series of twenty Saturday night per- 
formances with Aida on October 15. It is 
stated that all seats have been sold out in 
advance, which is remarkable inasmuch as 
the capacity is 20,000. Impresario Maurice 
Frank and his operatic project associates are 
selling tickets “wholesale.” The Chicago 
Lodge of B. P. O. Elks, through its exalted 
ruler, Judge Justin F. McCarthy, has pur- 
chased 500 tickets for the opening perform- 
ance Several charitable and enter- 
prises have bought tickets on a big scale. 

The English League also is active 
and has stated that its first performance will 
be Madam Butterfly at the Majestic The 
atre, October 31, under the leadership of 
Dr. Frank Laird Waller 
Light opera also will be pre 
H. C. Howard, the first offering to be 
October 4 at the Chicago Woman's Club 
Theatre, with Pinafore as the bill. Leroy 
Wetzel, former director of the Paulist Chor 
isters been chosen as musical director. 
Mr. Howard expects his company to provide 
an outlet for young artists as well 
] cal singe experience He 
has announced the cast for Pinafore, which 

several Chicago singers. Popular 
being charged for the perform 


civic 


{ yp Ta 


sented, by 
given 


has 


Chicago 


as for rs of wide 


includes 
prices ar 
ances 
OMPANY 


PERSONNEL OF SALMAGGI OPERA ( 


\ galaxy of musical talent is promised for 


the season of grand opera opening at the 
Studebaker Theatre, October 11, under the 
dire of Mr. Salmaggi. Chief among 
them is Rosita Fordieri, mezzo-soprano, who 
ecentl sang in Italy at the Massimo, 
Palermo, under the baton of Gino Marinuzzi. 
She is American-born. Della Samoiloff 
made her début with the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company in 1927. Ralph Errolle, 
young American tenor, and a former Chi- 
cagoan, has been a member of the Chicago 
Civic and Metropolitan opera companies. 
Pasquale Ferrara, dramatic tenor, is an 


American, born of Italian parentage. 








Active—Recitals Announced 


the conductors is Giacomo Spadoni, formerly 
with the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
CoNcERT SEASON 

From the above it must not be taken that 
Chicago will be deprived of concerts through 
the avalanche of opera companies. The Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra has a_ heavy 
schedule for the season. Grace Denton will 
present artists at Orchestra Hall, beginning 
October 17. Bertha Ott, beside presenting 
local artists will, as in the past, bring back 
old favorites and introduce new talent. Mr. 
Frank is planning a Sunday afternoon con- 
cert series at the Chicago Stadium at popu- 
lar prices, to begin October 23 with a con- 
cert by Martinelli and a 100-piece orchestra. 
Henry E. Voegeli has made no announcement 
as yet, although it is said that his list will 
be as formidable this season as heretofore. 
Jessie B. Hall has formulated plans for sev- 
eral series of concerts and recitals including 
her Young American Artists Series. Donna 
Parker is another impresaria who will pre- 
sent young talent. Oratorio societies have 
sent out their programs and the outlook is 
bright for an active season. 
THEATRE AGAIN 
Music 
Theatre, dark since the 

Opera moved into its new 
has been put in readiness for 
George A. Kingsbury, known in 
theatrical circles here, has been appointed 
managing director and is arranging a 
schedule of musical and theatrical bookings 
for this historical theatre. It is expected that 
one of the many opera impresarios plz anning 
to enter the ( ‘hicago field will bring a series 
of operatic productions there beginning in 
November. The Auditorium Theatre was 
opened in 1889 with Adelina Patti. 

HANNA BuTLer RETURNING 

Before sailing for home 
Hanna Butler and her niece, Marjorie West- 
cott, flew from Paris to London. Mrs. 
Butler held her annual summer vocal class in 
Paris, and is reopening her Chicago studio 
October 1. 

WabrEHA AtiyEH’s ENGAGEMENTS 
Wadeeha Atiyeh, 


AUDITORIUM TO Hargor 


The Auditorium 
Chicago Civic 
opera house, 
reopening. 


September 17, 


whose Chicago recital is 
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Graham Reed scholarship for this season. 

Carleton Cummings has returned from 
Pocatello, Idaho, where for the past four 
months he has been in charge of the piano 
department of the Adelaide Anderson School 
of Music. 

Official studio accompanists thus far en- 
gaged are: Hary Sukman for Mr. Reed; 
James Allen for Frantz Proschowski; Doro- 
thy McGannon for Mrs. Titus; Alvis Horn 
for Cecile Barnett. 

Aileen Bowman and Wynnefred Heara- 
shaw will be the official accompanists for 
Sylvia Tell’s dancing classes. 

Stella Fraser, of the piano and theory 
faculty of Linfield College, McMinnville, 
Ore., has enrolled for a master’s degree. 

Jean Clinton, of the piano faculty, has re- 
turned from Toronto, Can. 

ApotpH Pick REOPENS STUDIO 

Adolph Pick, violinist, conductor and 
teacher, has returned from Crystal Lake, 
Ill., where he vacationed, and has resumed 
his classes. 

Sacerpore Stupio Notes 

The summer activities of Sacerdote students 
included a recital at Havana, Ill., by Alice 
Phillips, winner of last year’s Melba scholar- 
ship; the presentation of the last act of 
Faust in concert form by Olga Saga, soprano, 
Frederick Mueller, tenor, and Giuseppe 
Mantovani, bass, with the Cavallo Band at 
Grant Park Shell before an audience of 
30,000; the concert tour of Alice Boughner, 
contralto, as a member of a quartet under 
the direction of William Green. 

Eulah Cornor, a Sacerdote artist-singer, 
sang Mercedes without rehearsal in the Sal- 


maggi Opera Company’s performance of 
Carmen at Soldiers’ Field. 
Helen Bartush was chosen as winner of 


the Melba scholarship among a score of 
contestants. She will receive two lessons a 
week besides instruction in the school of 
opera. In the contest for scholarships in the 
School of Operatic Art the following were 
awarded prizes: Martha Blacker, soprano; 
3ertha Waldman, mezzo-soprano; George 
Weber, bass (full scholarship), and Barbara 
Drangalis, soprano; Berte Long, contralto; 
James Mitchell, baritone —, scholar- 
ship). Dr. Granville, Gordon Campbell, 
Adolf Muhlmann and Sonia Sharnova acted 
as judges for the contests. 

The School of Operatic Art began Septem- 
ber 19, and has the following operas in prep- 
aration for performance: Trovatore, Gio- 
conda, Traviata, Rigoletto, Forza del 
Destino and Mignon. Maestro Sacerdote is 
planning a regular series of operatic presen- 
tations beginning November 2, at the Chi- 
cago Woman's Club Theatre. 

THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

The activities of the normal training de- 
partment of the American Conservatory be- 
gan the week of September 25 with individual 
lectures in music history and pedagogy by 
Leo Sowerby and Cleveland Bohnet; piano 
normal courses under Louise Robyn; Oxford 
piano courses with Gail Martin Haake. The 
lectures in aesthetics and criticism given by 
Karleton Hackett, president of the conserva- 
tory, will be held Wednesday afternoons. 
The children’s classes, under the direction of 
Miss Robyn, are to meet for the first time 
October 8, 

Rudolph Reuter, member of the faculty, is 
to be soloist with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra this season. This is Mr. Reuter’s 
fifth appearance at these concerts. 

Paul Fedderson, voice student, is singing 
roles with the Fachionette Pageant Opera 
Company, appearing in Kansas City, St. 
Louis, and other large cities. 

Nondas Rudig and Vincent Micari, pianists 
and students of Kurt Wanieck of the faculty, 
appeared recently in joint recital in Hobson, 
Mont., under the management of the 
Woman's Club of that city. 

Edwin Fowler, basso, pupil in the voice 
department, has been engaged by the Opera 
in English League. 

Esther Hawkins, of the piano faculty, gave 
a recital at the Community Church, Park 
Ridge, Ill., September 29. 

Elizabeth Phillips, pianist, former student 
of Mr. Reuter, has been appointed teacher of 
piano in the public schools of Phoenix, Ariz. 

Avis Evans, soprano, pupil of Alice Bur- 
row, was soloist at the State-Lake Theatre, 
September 14. René Devries. 


Auditions for Dessoff Choirs Being 
Held October 3 and 4 


Margarete Dessoff, conductor of the Des- 
soff Choirs of New York, plans to present 
three concerts this season. When Miss Des- 
soff came to this country eight years ago, she 
was already known in Europe as a chorus 
leader, During the time of her American 
residence the choral bodies under her leader- 
ship have enjoyed consistent development 
and expansion. 

The Dessoff Choirs include the Adesdi 
Chorus of women’s voices and the A Capella 
Singers of mixed voices. The former was 
organized seven years ago by Miss Dessoff. 
Three years later Miss Dessoff accepted the 
leadership of a group of professional singers 
who urged her to form a choir for the 
presentation of a capella music unfamiliar to 
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the American public. Today there are 150 
singing members in the Dessoff Choirs. In 
her programs Miss Dessoff has included 
many American premiéres, both of music of 
the past and modern compositions. 
Auditions for singers who wish to become 
members of the choirs are to be held at 340 
East 72nd Street, New York, on the after- 
noons of October 3 and 4, from 2:30 to 4 
o'clock and from 5:30 to 7 o'clock. 


St. Louis to Hear Two 
World Premiéres 


Symphony Orchestra, Under Golschmann, 
Will Present New Wo:ks by Tansman 
and Manuel 


St. Louris, Mo.—The St. Louis Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Vladimir 
Golschmann, opens its winter concert season 
on October 21. Nineteen pairs of symphony 


concerts will be given, and in addition ten 





VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN 


young people’s concerts and several special 
performances. 

World premiéres of Roland Manuel and 
Alexandre Tansman works have been an- 
nounced by Mr. Golschmann, and his pro- 
grams also include compositions of Hinde- 
mith, Paul Dukas, George Antheil, Rathaus, 
Lazar, Harshanyi, Martinu, and Alexander 
Steinert. Among these, Antheil’s Capriccio 
is to have its American premiére, and the 
first hearing in St. Louis will be given to 
Hindemith’s Neues von Tag. Brahms, 
Strauss, Weber, Franck, Debussy, Beethoven 
and Mozart are represented earlier. 

Soloists to be presented with the orchestra 
are Sergei Rachmaninoff, José Iturbi, Mischa 
Levitzki, Edgar Shelton, Alexandre Tans- 
man, pianists; Mischa Elman, Nathan Mil- 
stein, Scipione Guidi, violinists; Goeta 
Ljungberg, soprano; and Marion Telva, 
mezzo-soprano. A. T. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast | 





CINCINNATI, O.—Mrs. Adolf Hahn, 
president of the Cincinnati Matinee Musicale 
Club, announces the following artists for the 
coming season: Nelson Eddy, baritone; Dino 
Borgioli, tenor; Joseph Szigeti, violinist ; 
Lotte Lehmann, soprano. 

The Cincinnati College of Music opened, 
its entire faculty reéngaged, with Dr. Sid- 
ney C. Durst, director, and Dr. Albino 
Gorno, who enters upon his fifty-first year 
with the college, dean of the faculty. Lino 
Mattioli, of the voice department is on sab- 
batical leave for the year; Sarah Yancey 
Cline, head of the public school music de- 
partment, also heads this department at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Enroll- 
ment for the first three days is reported as 
unusually good, 

Louis Saverne, for over thirty years a 
member of the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music faculty, has opened his own studio. 

Hugo Sederberg announces the opening of 
his studio. 

Jane Lowe, fifteen-year-old piano-accord- 
ionist, won the senior prize in the Wurlitzer 
finals. Her award was a week’s (or longer) 
engagement on the RKO stage, beginning | at 
the Albee Theatre in Cincinnati. The junior 
award went to Herbert Cohen; the juvenile 
award was received by Margaret Schlachter, 
age eleven. More than fifty took part in the 
contest, which was sponsored by RKO, the 
Cincinnati Times Star and the Rudolph 
Wurlitzer Company. M; P.-D. 


FORT WORTH, TEX.— With the 
opening of the colleges still one or two 
weeks away, the first two music schools in 
the field for active operations are the Losh 
Institute of Music and School of Expression, 
and the Fort Worth Conservatory. 

The Losh school, with Mr. and Mrs. Sam 
S. Losh in charge, aided by a corps of assist- 
ants, reports an encouraging early enroll- 
ment. This institution, with a record of a 
score of years of useful work, is one of the 
most enterprising and influential in the city. 
The violin department is in charge of Marius 
Thor, Danish violinist, and valuable adjuncts 
are the Losh Choral Club for girls and the 
Arion Chorus for men, both directed by Mr. 
Losh. 

The Fort Worth Conservatory opens with 
an increased faculty for its eighth season. 
Jeannette Tillett is president and head of the 
piano department, and E. Clyde Whitlock 
vice-president and head of the viclin de- 
partment. Arthur Faguy-Cote, formerly of 
Baylor College, Belton, Tex., is now affliated 
with the conservatory as head of the voice 
department. Ivan Dneproff, Russian oper- 
atic tenor, continues as guest teacher. 

Christian Thaulow, Norwegian violinist, 
pupil of and assistant to Leopold Auer in his 
St. Petersburg days, now in charge of vio- 
lin work at Simmons University, Abilene, 
is a new guest teacher on the conservatory 
faculty. Mr. Thaulow appeared in intro- 
ductory recital at the Woman’s Club, Sep- 
tember 11, assisted by Mary Douthitt, of 
the piano faculty of Ward-Belmont Con- 
servatory, Nashville. In a program which 
included the Tschaikowsky concerto, items 
by Bach and Kreisler, a number of trans- 
criptions of his own, and a Paganini group, 
Mr. Thaulow created a favorable impression 
through a technical equipment of unusual re- 








CHORUS SINGS HER WORK 
AT WELSH EISTEDDFOD 





JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 


wrote the musical setting of The Lord’s 
Prayer which was sung by the Orpheus 
Male Chorus of Cleveland, O., (Charles 
Dawe, director) at the recent Welsh 
National Eisteddfod. (Photo by Apeda) 


sources and a virile and broad musical un- 
derstanding. He plays a Stradivarius in- 
strument of sterling merit. Miss Douthitt 
was in every respect a _—— and re- 
sourceful collaborator. Ge We 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Pittsburgh Mu- 
sical Institute inaugurated its eighteenth 
year on September 12. No changes have 
been made in the faculty, but a department 
of wind and percussion instruments has been 
added. Headed by Oscar Demmler, the in- 
structors engaged for this department are 
M. S. Rocereto, clarinet; Max Adams, bas- 
soon; Carl McVicker, trumpet and cornet; 
Byron Galbraith, timpani, drums and xylo- 
phone; Charles W. Reay, oboe. The direc- 
tors of the institute, Charles N. Boyd, Dalle- 
meyer, and William H. Oetting, head the 
theory, piano and organ departments, respect- 
ively. Adrian E. Freni and Gaylord Yost 
are in charge of the voice and violin de- 
partments, respectively. The faculty further 
includes Albert Reeves Norton, William 
Wentzell, Ada Clark, Earl B. Collins, Flor- 
ence Foust, John Austin Holland, Martha 
Groff, Alfred Johnson and Frank Kennedy, 
piano; Cass Ward Whitney, Ruth Parker, 
and Romaine Smith Russell, voice; Roy E. 
Shoemaker. violin; Samuel Kliachko, cello; 
and Merle Spettigue, expression. Added to 
these are twenty assistant teachers in the 
various departments. 5 


PORTLAND, ME.—Members of the 
Maine Federation of Music Clubs held a 
meeting at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Guy Gannett, for the purpose of formulating 
plans for the annual convention in Lewiston, 
October 27-29. On October 28, the various 
senior clubs will be represented in a musical 
program, in addition to the reports and dis- 
cussions scheduled at that time. The junior 
department (under the direction of Louise 
Armstrong), is to give demonstrations and 
reports of its work. Mrs. S. Merritt Far- 
num, of Lewiston, is general chairman of 
the convention and, assisted by her com- 
mittee, will complete all plans for the three- 
day session. S 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Directed by 
Carroll R. Mansfield, the National Sym- 
phonic Singers, of Portland (composed of 
sixteen picked voices), offered a delightful 
program at the Civic Stadium, September 9. 
Well liked numbers included Listen to the 
Lambs (Dett); Song of the Wilderness 
Hosts (Dobson); Salutation (Jacobsen) ; 
and the Silver Swan (Gibbons). Incidental 
solos were contributed by Margaret Flat- 
land, soprano and Alfred Leu, tenor. Mr. 
Mansfield and his organization aroused 
much enthusiasm. 

Harlow John Mills, scholarship student at 
the Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, 
Pa., gave a piano recital at Metaphysical 


Hall, September 10. Mrs. Lee Paget, so- 
prano, assisted. 

Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, Cin- 
cinnati pianist, conducted a local master 


class, August 7-20. 

Nikola Zan, baritone, has been appointed 
head of the voice department of Ellison- 
White Conservatory, Portland. J. R. O 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—With_the of- 
ficial reopening of the Eastman School of 
Music on September 26, the announcement 
of the Eastman Theatre and Kilbourn Hall 
concert series, the resumption of activities of 
the Rochester Civic Music Association with 
the civic orchestra, the musical season is un- 
der way. The Eastman Theatre series in- 
cludes concerts by Tibbett, Pons, Menuhin, 
Horowitz, the Hall Johnson Choir, Bori, 
Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, McCormack, and 
Mary Wigman and her group. The Kil- 
bourn Hall series brings Myra Hess, Angna 
Enters, the Society of Ancient Instruments, 
the Kilbourn Quartet, the Aguilar Lute 
Quartet, Matthews, the Budapest Quartet, 
and Raymond Wilson and Nicholas Konraty. 

The popularity of the light operas given 
last season has prompted the management 
of the civic musical organization to produce 
another group this year with local singers 
as cast material. First of these will be The 
Merry Widow, to be given in October. Ten 
concerts by the Rochester Philharmonic Or- 
chestra are scheduled again this year, to be 
under the batons of several guest conductors. 

It is announced that the class entering the 
Eastman School of Music compares favor- 
ably in size with that of last year, which 
was the largest in the history of this insti- 
tution. K. 3. 


The English Singers Reorganized 

Cuthbert Kelly, organizer and director of 
The English Singers of London, who have 
given over 500 concerts in the United States 
and Canada during the past seven years, has 
reorganized this group under the name of 
The New English Singers. Three members 
have been replaced, their successors being 
Steuart Wilson, English tenor (who was 
the original tenor of the ensemble); Dorothy 
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Silk, soprano, singer of Bach and Purcell 
music and specialist in music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ; and Joyce 
Sutton, contralto. The new group is now in 
rehearsal under the direction of Mr. Kelly 
and gives its first concert at Queen’s Hall, 
London, October 5. The initial New York 
appearance of The New English Singers is 
set for Town Hall in December. 


Enzo dell’Orefice Teaching in 
New York 


Enzo dell’Orefice—who was the private 
coach of Enrico Caruso from 1909 to 1912 
at the Metropolitan Opera House when he 
coached him for Puccini’s Girl of the Golden 
West and Gluck’s Armida—has returned to 
New York City after spending the last two 
years teaching in Italy. Maestro dell’Orefice 
also has taught and coached in Chicago and 





Detroit. Beginning October 1, Maestro 
dell’Orefice will teach in his New York 
studio. 


Among the pupils who studied with him 
in Italy was one who was given a contract to 
sing the roles of Gilda in Rigoletto and 
Amina in Sonnambula in the 1932 season of 
Lanciano, Italy. 


Chapman Signs With NBC 


Frank Chapman, young American baritone, 
has come under the management of NBC 
Artists Service. Mr. Chapman made his 
operatic début in Milan, later becoming a 
member of the Bologna Opera, where he 
alternated with the baritone Riccardo Strac- 
ciari. Later he returned to this country and 
has been heard extensively here both as a 
concert and operatic artist. Mr. Chapman 
studied first with Thomas Chalmers, and 
later with Mario Ancona and Leopoldo Mug- 
none. He made his first New York oper- 
atic appearance as Valentine in Faust at 
the Casino Theatre. He also has been heard 
in numerous radio operatic productions. 








ERPI Suit Nears Settlement 


The Musical Courier learns that the com- 
mittee representing the music publishers are 
arranging a settlement of all claims (past, 
present and future) against the Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., under the domestic 
agreement, for $825,000.00. It is likely, how- 
ever, that distribution of the money will be 
delayed until the publishers themselves de- 
cide how this money is to be assigned. 


Werrenrath in New Movie 
Reinald Werrenrath is to be featured in a 
short motion picture, called The Spirit of the 


Campus, in which he is assisted by the 
Alumni Glee Club. This is the first of a 
series of “shorts” to be issued by Educa- 


tional Films. This first picture was sched- 
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uled for release October 9, but the date is to 
be advanced to come during National College 
Song Week, October 1 to 8 

Mr. Werrenrath is now rehearsing for the 
new Jerome Kern operetta, Music in the 
Air. 


Conductor Has Airplane Accident 

Robert M. Crawford, conductor of the 
Newark (N. J.) Little Symphony Orches- 
tra, was forced down at Cantwell, Alaska, 
on September 18, when flying in his plane 
to Fairbanks to fulfill a concert engagement. 
The plane was badly damaged, but neither 
Mr. Crawford nor his companion, Ruby 
Mercer, was injured. 
Smeterlin to Premier Szymanowski 

Work 

Jan Smeterlin has been engaged by the 
Royal Philharmonic Society of London to 
play the first performance of Karol Szyman 
owski’s new fourth symphony for piano and 
orchestra in January. 





Va % 


GELLING 


Established Teacher of Voice 





announces 
the re-opening of her Studios 
Monday, Oct. 3rd 


at her new address 


The Dorilton 
171 West 71st Street 
New York City 


Voice development for advanced 
students and beginners — Private 
and Class lessons include instruc- 
tion in Diction, “Style,” Interpre- 
tation and Fundamentals of Mu- 


sicianship. 








For information telephone: 
TRafalgar 7-3065 


















410 So. Michigan Ave. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


Teacher of Singing 
announces the opening of his own Studio 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 
LESLIE ARNOLD, 


Chicago, II. 


Associate 


Wabash 6726 
































C onductor—C omposer 





will accept a limited number of 
piano pupils the season of 


1932-33 in New York City 


Conducting classes in symphony 


and opera repertory 
Grand Opera Coaching 


Address: 
113 West 57th St., 


care of Misical Courier 


New York City 
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Again one is prompted to inquire: Why not a gov- 


ernment tax on radio advertising announcements | 

Where are the croakers of yesteryear who said 
that rz would put an end to regular concert and 
opera performances? For the answer to such fears 
look in the Musical Courier this season. 


dio 


Chancellor von Papen was present at little Rug- 
giero Ricci’s Berlin concert last week and probably 
envied the ability of the lad to establish harmony. 
\lbert Einstein also attended the concert. 
He, too, plays violin, as an amateur—relatively. 


Pre fe ssor 


Winter is upon us. Its earliest sign appeared 
last week when a letter from Indianapolis, Ind., to 
the Musical Courier asked: “I shall be in your city 
for two days, December 4 and 5 next. Can you tell 
me what I could attend at that 
time?” 


musical attractions 


——- 
Returning travelers from Europe report that 
\merica has as good living composers and perform- 
ers as any country across the Atlantic at the present 
moment That should our land anew 
even though some of us shrewd ones guessed the 
truth long before we were told 


encourage 


ah do. 
From the preliminary program indications given 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra for 1932- 
it appears that, like the Philadelphia symphonic 
organization, the one in the German capital intends 
to give modernistic music a wide berth this winter. 
It looks as if that style of composition is beginning 
to fall upon rather evil days and evenings. 


The Ides of Music 


Performers are facing the imminent new season 
of music, and also the warning that only the best 
will survive 

It is no new warning. Always the reign of medio- 
crity, if it materialized at all, was short. Art. and 
those to whom it appeals, have a way of regulating 
such matters in the end. 

Here is October, and a glance at its list of musical 
offerings in New York gives an indication of some 
of the attractions which are to be housed in the 
metropolitan halls of tone this winter: Philharmonic 
Orchestra (with Toscanini), Heifetz, Hall Johnson 
Negro Choir, Philadelphia Orchestra (with Stokow- 
ski), Beethoven Association, National Orchestra As- 


sociation, Kreisler, Lhevinne, Albert Spalding, 
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Guiomar Novaes. There are also other names, less 
luminous at present, but impressive in accomplish- 
ment and highly promising for the future. Very few 
unknowns are scheduled in the roster of October 
presentations. 

New York has always been the theatre of a limited 
number of sensational successes, and the grave of an 
unlimited array of hopes. Few artists have come, 
performed and conquered at a single stride in the big 
and musically industrious city, unless they enjoyed 
shining reputations in many other centres before 
they invaded the shores of the Hudson. 

The cost of a self-projected musical début in New 
York is prohibitive to a modest purse. And after the 
début follow the real financial responsibilities, even 
in the event of acclaim from the public and the press. 
There are the costs of management, of the proper 
publicity, of further appearances, and of their wide 
proclamation. A success, even in a representative 
place like New York, remains a local matter unless 
it is made known wherever there are possible outside 
engagements to secure. 

Oftentimes an unknown artist has made a brilliant 
beginning at Town Hall or Carnegie Hall, only to 
sink back gradually into obscurity through lack of 
means to continue a practical campaign of publication 
and exploitation. 

There were music loving individuals of wealth, 
and certain helpful associations, which in the past put 
moneys and opportunities at the disposal of artists 
starting on a career. Such generous persons and 
agencies still exist but through the financial crisis 
their available funds are necessarily much decreased. 
And also, ticket buying patrons of musical enter- 
tainments have had to curtail expenditures for such 
pleasures, with the result that audiences became ex- 
ceedingly small except for artists of exalted merit 
long established and generally recognized. Very few 
concerts and opera performances were sold out last 
winter in New York, and only a tragically small 
number showed even fairly profitable returns. Near- 
ly all the debutant recitals resulted in total loss. 
That, however, was nothing new and did not happen 
because of the depression. Debutants must expect 
always to be neglected by the public—and to face the 
slings and arrows of the sceptical critics, who, most 
understandably, set high standards and expect them 
to be reached to a considerable extent even by those 
performers who are making their first public climb 
up the slopes of Parnassus. 

Therefore, all things considered, artists should be 
sure that they are many pegs above mediocrity be- 
fore they descend upon New York and expect to 
garner fame and fortune through metropolitan ap- 
pearances. The task is tremendously difficult, but 
not impossible. 

It has never been easy. 
tion in that fact. 


At least there is consola- 


When Is a Joke Not a Joke? 


When everyone in the world has heard it, laughed 
at it, told it; heard it, smiled at it, told it; heard it, 
grimaced at it, told it; and left the room whenever its 
opening chords were struck. And has not the artistic 
temperament, as a subject for the professional joke- 
maker reached nearly that -stage ? 

A recent issue of the Saturday Evening Post car- 
ries these paragraphs in one of its serial fiction 
offerings: 

“She surged forward and stood not distant from 
the microphone. 

““Where is the piano?’ she demanded. Inasmuch 
as a concert grand piano was almost at her elbow, 
one might have gathered that the diva’s eyesight 
was imperfect, but that was not so. The question 
was purely oratorical. 

““Here’s the piano, 
accompanist. 

“Where? Where? In Boston or Chicago? Is 
it down on the Battery or over in Brooklyn? What’s 
the piano doing there? I said the piano was to be 
here. Here! Do you understand, you numskulls ?’ 
She stamped with her foot to identify exactly the 
location of ‘here,’ which would require that the in- 
strument be moved no less than six inches. ‘I sup- 
you were going to telephone my accompani- 
ments,’ she said witheringly. : 

“*And that,’ she said ominously, ‘is the micro- 
phone. Do I get on my knees to sing, or do you 
want me to lie flat on my stomach? Higher, higher! 
And it’s filthy dirty. Who’s been singing into it? 
A lot of barroom quartets? It smells. It chokes 
me. If you expect me to sing a note, bring a new 
microphone. A brand-new one!’ . . . 

“Madame reached new heights. She slapped her 
maid, she pushed her accompanist over the piano 
stool, she hurled a sheaf of music into her secretary’s 
face, and ended by hurling herself into a chair ‘4 

Laughter, say the psychologists, comes as the re- 


Madame,’ said the meek 


pose 
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sult of the laughter’s feeling of superiority over the 
laughee. It may be that the humorous writer counts 
on the fact that he has before him a vast number of 
readers who would like to feel superior to a prima 
donna: hence the lady and her temperament become 
the perfect butt for his wit. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding . . . is the 
end not yet? For singers do, when all is said, lead 
a hard life. There is no departing from the strict- 
ness of their routine: diet, exercise, sleep, practice, 
performance. Domestic matters, home and personal 
considerations, may not interfere with their set pro- 
gram, the result of which is the entertainment, in- 
spiration, escape for the great mass of listeners. If 
genuine emotional storms break now and again, who 
can wonder? Singers both can and do take more 
punishment than most human beings. As for this 
grand-standing, show-off stuff credited to them by 
the laughter-monger, they are too busy, too hard- 
working, too sincere and genuine for it. 

Has the time not come, perhaps, to let the artistic 
temperament follow the mother-in-law joke into the 
limbo? Let the funny-men take new targets. Of 
Thee I Sing has given them Congress and Supreme 
Courts and Vice-Presidents and Presidential elec- 
tions; and gangsters and prohibition are still close 
at hand. Why not lay off the poor singers for a 
while? They have other troubles. 

—~<>—__—— 


London Comes Back 


London, for generations a musical Cinderella 
among the world’s capitals, is at last shaking itself 
out of its lethargy in order to produce a music sea- 
son worthy of its standing as Europe’s ancient 
metropolis. For years there have been rumblings 
of dissatisfaction and revolt and towards the end 
of the past season it became apparent that things 
could not go on as they were. 

A good deal of this dissatisfaction was due to the 
revelation through the London visits of the Berlin 
Philharmonic and the New York Philharmonic or- 
chestras, of a quality of ensemble playing so decided- 
ly in advance of the home article as to arouse both 
amazement and bitter controversy. The organiza- 
tion of the Broadcasting Corporation’s B.B.C. Or- 
chestra, bringing into the very homes of Britishers 
better orchestral music than could be had at high 
prices in a Queen’s Hall seat, made the position of 
the rival orchestras still more difficult. One of them, 
the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra, had already been 
eliminated through the taking over of the Promenade 
Concerts by the B.B.C.; the autonomous and co- 
operative London Symphony Orchestra was reported 
to be near financial exhaustion. The engagement of 
Willem Mengelberg for a “disciplinary” season failed 
to bring back dwindling audiences in London and the 
provinces. The death of Lionel Powell, the orches- 
tra’s impresario, and the failure of Covent Garden 
to produce its usual spring season (despite govern- 
ment subsidy) brought matters to a head. 

Sir Thomas Beecham, long the chosen favorite of 
London’s musical intelligentsia, came to the rescue at 
a critical moment. With ample social and financial 
support at his command, he swung himself into the 
saddle at Covent Garden, and then rallied sufficient 
backing from various hitherto conflicting groups for 
a reorganized and regenerated London Symphony 
which would play both at Covent Garden and at 
Queen’s Hall, or alternatively, a new orchestra to 
take its place. The latter alternative has come to 
pass, for the old orchestra (which originally came 
into being in defence of the now discredited “deputy” 
principle), refused to be regenerated. Its continued 
existence and opposition (under Sir Hamilton 
Harty) may delay progress, but cannot impede it 
for long. Everything now depends upon the new 
leader, Sir Thomas. Will he fulfill the high hopes 
of his followers, and a public taught to regard him 
as a national musical Messiah? Will he be found 
to possess those genuine qualities of high leadership 
that he has thus far had no real opportunity to reveal 
in a condition so chaotic as that which characterized 
London’s musical life hitherto? And will he exer- 
cise those qualities in the interest not only of a real 
national musical culture but of the highest standards 
of musicianship and taste? 

If so, a new day has dawned for English music, 
and once again a great good has come from adver- 
sity. If anew era of codperation is to be inaugurated 
between the Metropolitan Opera and Covent Garden, 
the results of Sir Thomas’ reform movement will 
be felt throughout the musical world. We shall 
await the outcome with hope. Incidentally, the story 
of London’s “musical revolution” was told, before 
anywhere else, in the Musical Courier.* Ais) 


The Music Lover (London) publishes this item 


_ (*Editor’s Note 
in a recent issue: ““The whole of this plan has never as far as I 





know, been made public in Britain, but an enterprising American 
journalist has got hold of the whole story and let the cat out of 
the bag.’’] 
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AERLATITONsS 


By Leonard Liebling 


E. I. Prime-Stevenson, critic and litterateur ex- 
traordinary, writes to me from Florence, Italy, that 
his new book on symphonic phonograph editions, 
program making and orchestral conducting, is about 
to go to press for a restricted edition of two hun- 
dred copies, numbered, and signed by the author. 
The volume can be obtained, or ordered, through 
A. H. Mayhew, “The Cheyne Bookshop,” 71 Royal 
Hospital Road, Chelsea, London (S. W. 3). Also 
through Feetisch Fréres, S. A., Lausanne, Montreux 
and Vevey (Switzerland); also through Brentano, 
37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris; or by inquiry of the 
author, in care of Morgan & Cie., Place Vendome, 
14, Paris, France. 

Of the Florentine conditions, 
reports somewhat gloomingly : 

“Much later than my usual annual date for returning 
from Florence to my home in Switzerland, I am still here 
because of delayed book proofs but I expect shortly to be 
free. As you can suppose easily, this long-time center of 
summer months tourism, of invasions of automobiling for- 
eigners (especially of our American compatriots)—and so 
of a general prosperity by way of such conditions—is now 
trying its best, but not very successfully, to sustain just the 
opposite aspects, with a sort of melancholy philosophy. 
Hotels without guests, smart streets and pasticcerie with- 
out foreign idlers and imbibers; shops that are without 
customers from the hour of opening in the morning to shut- 
up time in the evening; industries that live by exporting, 
and trades depending almost wholly on non-Italian client- 
ages—all alike in marasmus. And nobody with the ghost 
of an idea how or when such a situation may be improved 
in spite of all the international ‘conferences’ (a term fast 
developing such a rotten smell as suggests another word 
much shorter—in fact, a monosyllable). Are we really 
facing a kind of civilizations-Dammerung? It looks so, 
worryingly. . . . If ever there could be an epoch of zsthetic 
tastes, and valuations, and pronunctamenti, whereto any- 
thing of the opinions and expressions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury would appear thoroughly out of, key, this decade of 
culture—or of non-culture—and of criticism of the arts and 
letters, as observed from day to day, seems such a period. 
I wonder whether Gertrude Stein and the late Alexander 
Pope (whenever the American anarchist of poetical no- 
thoughts and no-meters, shall inhabit Hades) will be on 
salutation terms, if they happen to meet. I can see the 
author of ‘The Dunciad’ trying to lure Gertrude to the 
nearest bank of the Styx to push her in, with a vengeful 
stanza or two.” 

eRe 


In the October issue of The American Mercury 
is an eloquent article by Isaac Goldberg, on the sub- 
ject of John Philip Sousa. The author tells of the 
march composer’s long and successful career and 
analyzes it searchingly, pointing out how the “sim- 
ple, fundamental rhythm” of Sousa’s military 
marches endured through “virtually the entire pano- 
rama of our national popular music,” minstrel show, 
ballad, waltz, two-step, ragtime, jazz. 

“Simple and fundamental,” too, were “the gifts 
of this 100% American, in whose veins flowed not 
a drop of American blood. On his mother’s side he 
was German; on his father’s, Spanish-Portuguese.” 

(Mr. Goldberg does not say that just such a racial 
mixture is often the best basis for Americanism of 
the type most beloved by 100% Americans. Sousa 
spoke not a word of German, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese; he thought and wrote music in American 
terms, for while the march as a form started in 
Europe, it is not a Spanish or Portuguese native 
rhythm, and Sousa uses none of the typical sequences 
or intervals of those lands. ) 

Mr. Goldberg adds that the march king’s Ameri- 
canism was “not blurred with echoes of the African 
jungle.” He used syncopation occasionally but only 
as passing routine material. 

A boy when the Civil War soldiers were returning 
to Washington, Sousa’s birthplace, he remained all 
his life “fas fond of pomp, uniforms and decorations 
as a South American dictator.” There is a sketchy 
but interesting summary of the man’s career as a 
composer, conductor and writer of verse and books. 
His musical formula is given by Mr. Goldberg, as 
rarely venturing beyond the confines of the tonic, 
sub-dominant and dominant, and yet he attained “the 
maximum of popularity with the minimum of inner 
musical substance.” Sousa’s “contrapuntal equip- 
ment is thin, though there are happy moments when 
he puts it to very effective use.” (The Stars and 
Stripes Forever. ) 

I know that Sousa was thoroughly familiar with 
the classics (symphonic and operatic) and_ their 
counterpoint, but perhaps his own simple way was 
the result of the practical plan with which Mr. Gold- 
berg’s essay credits him: “Sousa early discovered 
where his powers as a composer really lay, and, with 
a native ease of self-adaptation easily rationalized 
his limitations into splendid theory. Rightly 
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he considered that a good march was better than a 
bad symphony.” 

Sousa’s fame will outlive that of his jazz succes- 
sors, is the just belief of Mr. Goldberg, “even though 
he was essentially the man of the 90’s,” and lost much 
of his hold after the new century began; “he paid 
the penalty that long life exacts: he survived him- 
self. The Sousa who leaped into action at the 
outbreak of the World War was no longer the Sousa 
of the war with Spain. He wrote no marches at all 
comparable with his Manhattan Beach, his Liberty 
Bell, his Stars and Stripes, his Charlatan, El Capi- 
tan, King Cotton, Washington Post, High School 
Cadets. The great Sousa, humbly great in his prov- 
ince, had gone the way of the departing era. Time 
was the Delilah that had shorn him. He had defi- 
nitely dated.” 

Most of the music of the March King, “together 
with the body that was of John Philip Sousa, lies 
a-mouldering in the grave. But his soul goes march- 
ing on!” 

The Goldberg article is sincere and keen, but even 
its underlying note of satire does not lessen the un- 
deniably remarkable qualities of Sousa’s music— 
it must have been remarkable, because it conquered 
not only America but all the rest of the world; and 
not merely for a few months but for several shining 
decades. 

eRe 

In a New York theatre program there is this item: 
“Pali, a famous Hungarian violinist, was the father 
of forty-eight sons, and each one became a famous 
violinist.” Will someone kindly elucidate ? 

ere 

René Devries reports from Chicago about Guy 
Hardy, local humorist, who when the temple pillars 
were blown down by a strong wind at the Soldiers 
Field open-air performance of Aida, exclaimed : “So 
they’re giving Samson and Delilah tonight, not 
Aida.” Live elephants were used in the triumphal 
procession of the second act, and Hardy reflected 
what would happen if he were to throw handfuls of 
peanuts in places visible to the animals but difficult 
for them to reach. 

eRe 

Uncle George sends me his latest opus, a song 
called California, My Heart Is All Yours, published 
by the Freeman Music Co., of Los Angeles. 

Living in that city, and popular there as a pianist, 
teacher and regular radio performer over KRKD 
(California), Dr. George Liebling has not neglected 
his career as a composer, and is continuing to publish 
works from his pen, both in large and small forms. 

The present song expresses its complimentary in- 
tent in its title (the devoted text is by Lura Roberts 
Bennett) and is fashioned in extremely simple and 
semi-popular vein, so simple that I suspect Uncle 
of having tried to write down to the “peepul,” in- 
stead of up to them. The George Liebling lyrical 
bent is too refined to justify such a bid for elemen- 
tary appeal. 

California had its most representative compliment 
in music when Puccini created The Girl of the 
Golden West, and its most universal tribute when 
Joe Meyer wrote his fervent California, Here | 
Come, sung into the hearts of all the nation by the 
rhapsoclical Al Jolson. 

California, My Heart Is All Yours, is spon- 
sored by the American Legion branch of that State, 
and the bandmaster of the organization made an 
arrangement which had its radio premiere on Sep- 
tember 19. 

eRe 

Latest Soviet musical atrocity: Stalin and the Cen- 
tral Committee have issued an edict permitting com- 
posers to write “music qua music, so that creation 
rather than the spreading of propaganda will be 
the dominant aim.” 

eR ® 

Caption in New York Sun of September 21: “‘In- 
sects Ruin Operatic Show.” No, unkind reader, the 
reference is not to music critics but to a battalion of 
katydids which invaded the outdoor performance of 
The Vagabond King at Norwalk, Conn. 

eRe 

“Fritz” sends this postcard: “Hooray! Soon there 
will be four B’s in music for Americans—Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms, and Beer.” 

ere 

I am in grateful receipt of my annual Mana- 

Zucca Music Club (Miami, Fla.) Honorary Mem- 
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bership Card all in gold, and hope to be able to 
tender my thanks in person if the winter vacation 
permits me to visit Florida’s coral and sunshiny 
strands. 
npme 
Some sacred songs would be much more so if their 
music were better. 
zeRre»*e 
When Governor Roosevelt talked of the “forgot- 
ten man,” could he have meant the one who said 
several years ago that America is “opera mad ?” 
neRe 
In advance of the arrival in New York of Tos- 
canini, Harry Acton, who writes a column in the 
New York American, called On the Gangplank (in 
which he interviews incoming steamship passengers 
from Europe) said in his chatter of September 23: 
“Mr. Toscanini comes in next week with the help 
of the Bremen, which means that we’ll get some 
more frowns and some more doors slammed in our 
face.” 
nee 
My last day in Paris was made miserable when I 
tried to pronounce the name of the new Hawaiian 
soprano who sings at the Opéra Comique. She is 
called Ululani Nuihiiiaikalani. 
neRe,R 
According to the latest census, there are 4,249,988 
inhabitants in Berlin, Germany. Popular belief in 
America would have it that all of them go to con- 
certs and operas, take music lessons, and play cham- 
ber music and sing classical Lieder in their homes. 
It is not so, oh beloved fellow Americans, and there- 
fore you may take heart and feel that in proportion, 
our national music centres make about the sare per- 
centage showing these days as the German capital, 
and if the slump had not hit us, we would probably 
be ahead of the musical Athens on the Spree River. 
We may be, even as it is. 
nRe 
Many other lands would like to enjoy parity with 
the German Reich so far as its classical composers 
are concerned. 
eRe 
Needy American veterans of war are rewarded 
with pensions and bonuses ; needy American veterans 
of music are awarded with creditors’ reminders and 
dispossess warrants. The ways of a republic are 
mysterious. 
nRe 
Communism might work out well in the realm of 
composers, those possessing ideas dividing them with 
those who have none. 
eRme 
Eveleth van Geuns, Amsterdam (Holland) cor- 
respondent of the Musical Courier, paid New York 
a short visit recently. She is not only an accom- 
plished pianist (pupil of Godowsky) but also an 
effective raconteur and has a large fund of anecdotes 
about the eminent artists she has met abroad. The 
best of the stories concerns a famous pianist’s com- 
ment when informed that Fritz Kreisler denied pos- 
sessing any Jewish blood. “My, how aenemic he 
must be,” exclaimed the masseur of the keys. 
Another tale of the van Geuns stock also refers 
to a celebrated pianist who sought an engagement 
from a prudish conductor. “Your liaison with the 
artist, Mme. X., is too well known here,” the batonist 
made objection. “It isn’t true,” retorted the accused 
vehemently, “and anyway, it happened a long time 
ago.” 
ner ese 
In a Children’s Hour heard regularly over the air 
in New York, some of the tots, as young as three 
or four, sing jazz songs taught them by their repre- 
hensible elders. Why spoil the infants so early, 
musically ? 
eRe 
An experienced, highly gifted but jobless violinist 
(name and address furnished to legitimate inquirers 
with employment to offer) sends this to Variations, 
as a text suggestion for a timely song: 
“Hoover and his platform preaching loudly this 
refrain: 
‘Just around the corner, there’s a rainbow in the sky.’ 
In the meantime hunger gets me with a gripping 
bite of pain, 
So I guess my fiddle I shall eat, and then lay down 
to die.” 
nRe 
Discouraged musicians should remember Shake- 
speare’s line from King Henry IV: ‘‘Past and to 
come seem best; things present worst.” And there 
is, too, Browning’s philosophically true reflection: 
“But how carve way i’ the life that lies before, 
If bent on groaning ever for the past?” 
Re ® 


Nevertheless, modernistic music is going back to 
3ach and romantic music returning from Elba. 
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\ha! Who was that sitting next to Betty 
Pillotson and Marion Armstrong in my 
f cafeteria ? A. gentleman, svelte, 


vorite 
rk, distinguished, with ink on his fingers. 
An editor of some music paper, perhaps ? 

* * * 


a 
da 


Fradkin has a shining new Cadil 
pretty missus 
holding down 
so a lot of people accuse 


Freddie 
lac in which he 
The violinist is not 


ob at present, 


drives his 





im of having hidden his pot of gold all 
duri Depressi n Not so, my _ friends. 
The explanation is that Freddie’s Stradi- 
variu ‘ $20,000) was smashed in a 
taxi accident, and the insurance company 
came across handsomely. 

* * * 

Dimitri Tiomkin has bought him a ping 
pong table and beginning to manoeuvre 
the bat and ball almost as skillfully as he 
handles Debussy and Prokofieff on the 
pia 

: - s@ 

Bainbridge Crist wrote me the other day 
that he had had a new cesspool dug at his 

me on Cape Cod That’s the spirit, 
Lucien (1 know that’s your real first name), 


help the local plumb« r. More ce sspools, more 
and quicker prosperity in this country. 
* * 7 


Politics in Louisiana seems to mate with 
musik The flamboyant Senator Huey Long 


responsible the recent appointment of 
Ernest E. Schuyten (former conductor of 
the New Orleans Orchestra) as violin in- 
structor at the Louisiana State University 


* * 
| Coppicus, tanned and clear eyed, 
was just in from Europe last week when I 
hether he enjoyed his trip abroad. 


The best time I had in Europe,” he said, 
was readit Variations in the Musical 
Courier tl summer.” That’s a vicarious 


pat on the back, Leonard 
* . 


* 

\t the recent Coney Island Mardi Gras 
n New York, whom should I see but Max 
Pollikoff, the violinist, circulating among 

Arthur Simon, live 


the merry-makers. Little 


representative of the 


Musical Courier, 


s trying to slink around a corner but my 
operish eyes caught him, too 

7 * * 
William Geppert presented Alexander 


a strong three-cent cigar at a re 
Alec, not a regular user of the 
any extent, puffed religiously 
He gulped, sighed, 
his clammy forehead. “Well,” 
that a fine cigar?” “It 
Alec, laying down 


Haas with 
ent luncheon 
brown weed to 

for its length 


‘isnt 
] ; ] 


certall 1s answered 





the Imperfecto, “so good that I’m not going 
to smoke it all at once.” 
ar ae 

Overheard in the Barbizon-Plaza lobby: 
“What is the Musical Couritr?” asked the 
thin blonde. 

“A magazine,” answered the plump dow- 
ager. 

“What kind of a magazine?” 

“A magazine about music.” 

“How do you mean, about music?” 

“Oh, about music and artists and orches- 
tras and music.” 

“Oh, music and such like, eh?” 

“Yes, about music.” 

“Do they print pictures of opera singers 
and all that?” 

“Yes, opera singers and musicians and 
artists and places.” 

“What kind of places?” 

“Music places.” 

“Do they put music in their paper, too?” 

“No, they don’t publish music; music pub- 
lishers publish music. They publish things 
about the music. Criticisms and articles and 
stuff like that.” 

“Well, is it a good magazine?” 

“It is for those who like music.” 

* * 

It’s a racket. There are already fourteen 
insipid—I mean, incipient—opera companies 
trying to assemble companies and scenery. 
All the cities, towns, villages, hamlets and 
cross-roads in the United States will have 
their music cultures taken this winter. 

* * * 


Well, what do you think the latest oper- 
atic venture is? Mary Garden talks of 
forming her own opera company. And usu- 
ally, with Mary, talk is action. 

* * * 

“They” tell me that the orchestra at Rocke- 
feller Centre is to be restricted to young 
men—no one over thirty need apply. That 
lets me and my ocarina out. 

* * * 

Here’s a secret: The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra players, who have so far survived 
the current fashion for cutting salaries and 
whose contracts were renewed last spring 
for the same remuneration as previously, will 
be asked to take a “voluntary” cut, for the 
good of the orchestra, shortly after the sea- 
son begins next week. The present scale of 
the B. S. O. men, who are non-union, is 
about the same as that of the New York 
Philharmonic after its cut. 

*.*« 6 

Mana-Zucca’s new song is called, The Cry 

of the Woman. The lady with whom I 
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breakfast said: “The text probably begins 
with, ‘I must have a new dress,’”’ etc. 

Milton O’Connell, the press representa- 
tive of hostelries, tells me that his new auto- 
mobile is the last word in efficiency. “Why,” 
said he, “give it a couple of dollars and it 
will run around the corner to the speakeasy, 
get the necessary coca-cola, and return to 
its parking space. That car is certainly 
dizzy at times.” 





EUROPEAN ARRIVALS 











Fritz Reiner 
Fritz Reiner, Hungarian conductor, ar- 
rived in New York September 26 on the 
SS. Roma, returning from Italy, where he 
directed a concert of modern American 
works at the Venice Festival. Mr. Reiner 
left for Philadelphia to resume his duties at 

the Curtis Institute of Music. 


Antonio Lora 


Antonio Lora arrived in New York on 
the SS. Aquitania, September 16. The pian- 
ist-composer spent August at “Kinwoody,” 
Scotland, as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Grace, after which he went to Paris for ten 
days. While in the French capital he vis- 
ited the concern which is publishing two 
Etudes Moderne by Paul Jean-Jean, with 
piano accompaniments by Mr. Lora. Mr. 
Lora has resumed his teaching and also is 
at work on new compositions. 


Kendall Mussey 


Among the incoming passengers on the 
SS. Paris, which docked on September 19, 
was Kendall Mussey, director of the New 
York Opera Comique. 


On Board the SS. Lafayette 
The SS. Lafayette, arriving on September 


18 from Havre and Plymouth, carried Berthe 
Bert, French pianist and representative of 


Alfred Cortot’s School of Music, in New 
York; and Francis Blaisdell, American 
flutist. 


Lawrence Gilman 

Lawrence Gilman, first music critic of the 
New York Herald Tribune, and Mrs. Gil- 
man came back September 23 on the SS. 
Hamburg. 

Oley Speaks 

Oley Speaks, American composer, returned 

to New York September 23 on the SS. Ber- 


engaria. 
Philip Hale 
Philip Hale, veteran music critic of the 
Boston Herald, landed in New York last 
week from the SS. Lafayette, after a sum- 
mer vacation spent in Europe. 


Singers Aboard Saturnia 


Lawrence Tibbett, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, accompanied by Mrs. 
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ECHOES FROM THE STADIUM 


well, Coates. 
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Tibbett, and Claudia Muzio, soprano of the 
late Chicago Civic Opera, arrived in New 
York September 22 on the Italian liner SS. 
Saturnia. 


October 1, 


Paul Stassévitch 
Paul Stassévitch, violinist, conductor and 
teacher at the David Mannes Music School, 
New York, was among the incoming voy- 
agers on the SS. Stavangerfjord, Septem- 


ber 22. 
Edgar Shelton 
_Edgar Shelton, pianist, returned to New 
York on the SS. Mauretania, September 29, 
after a summer at Monte Carlo and on the 
Riviera. 
F. C. Coppicus 
_F. C. Coppicus, executive vice-president of 
Columbia Concerts Corporation, returned 
from Europe September 19 on the SS. Paris. 


Pietro and Constantino Yon 


Pietro and Constantino Yon returned Sep- 
tember 26 on the SS. Roma. The studios 
will reopen October 3. 





Foreign News in Brief 











Klemperer Heads Staatsoper Concerts 

Bertin.—Otto Klemperer has been en- 
gaged to conduct the entire series of ten 
subscription concerts of the Staatsoper dur- 
ing the coming season. The programs are 
chiefly classical. The Staatsoper concerts 
were directed before the war by Weingartner, 
Muck, and Richard Strauss, and after the 
war for a time by Furtwangler. 2 a 


Joachim Letters for British Museum 

Lonpon.—Letters of Joseph Joachim, the 
violinist, to his parents and to his brother 
Friedrich, which up to now have been in 
private hands, will shortly be added to the 
manuscript collection of the British Museum. 


Doctor Ireland 

Lonpon.—John Ireland, English composer, 
has had the degree of Doctor of Music con- 
ferred upon him by the University of Dur- 
ham, hy 

Another Reznicek Opera 

Bertin.—E, N. von Reznicek, the com- 
poser of Knight Bluebeard and a number of 
other operas successfully produced in Ger- 
many, has completed another full-length mu- 
sic drama entitled Das Opfer (The Sacri- 
fice). The text is by the Danish author 
Paul Knudsen. 





OBITUARY 


Frank Hunter Potter 


Frank Hunter Potter, formerly assistant 
music editor of the New York Tribune, died 
at his summer home in Katonah, N. Y., on 
September 19, in his eighty-first year. 

Mr. Potter was born in Philadelphia, a 
son of Bishop Alonzo Potter of the Pennsyl- 
vania diocese. He was a graduate of the 
Columbia Law School, and practiced in 
Washington for several years before return- 
ing to New York, where he became asso- 
ciated with music, reviewing the first per- 
formance of Parsifal for the Tribune. Later 
he was affiliated with the Metropolitan Col- 
lege of Music, and was an organizer of the 
choir of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
(New York City). A widow and two sons 
survive. 











Joseph A. Schwickerath 

Joseph A. Schwickerath, voice teacher of 
Chicago, passed away at his home on Sep- 
tember 20. Born in Germany sixty-two 
years ago, he was identified with the Chicago 
Philharmonic Orchestra for many years, 
was a former president and director of the 
Chicago Opera Club, and directed a num- 
ber of choirs and singing societies. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Helen Speth- 
mann Schwickerath, and two daughters. 


Edward Saxton Payson 


Edward Saxton Payson, who retired from 
the piano industry several years ago, died 
September 23 at his home in Lexington, 
Mass. He would have been ninety years old 
on September 26. 

Mr. Payson, who was born in Groton, 
turned to music as a baritone in grand opera 
and toured with several organizations 
through New England and the Canadian 
Provinces for a number of years. Subse- 
quently he became associated with the Henry 
F. Miller Piano Company, from 1882 to 
1885, and then took a position with the 
Emerson Piano Company. His association 
with the latter firm continued until his re- 
tirement, when the company was absorbed 
by a mid-Western piano concern. He was a 
former president of the National Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association, of the Boston 
Music Trade Association, and a member of 
the National Piano Merchants’ Association 
of America. His widow survives. 
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THE PHONOGRAPH ~— 
Its FALL AND RISE 


Countering a Magazine Article Purporting to the Contrary— 
The Modern Instrument’s Localized Appeal—Effectiveness 
of Present-Day Electronic Science in Reproducing Sound 
By RICHARD GILBERT 


A former employe of the old Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, writing in the Sep- 
tember American Mercury under the pseudo- 
nym of Dane Yorke, regales the readers of 
that usually perspicacious journal with The 
Rise and Fall of the Phonograph. The arti- 
cle, which recounts with terseness the com- 
mercial history of the original phonograph 
industry, might have been written as long 
ago as 1928. Its tone smacks of that date. 
It is not the customary policy of Messrs. 
Mencken and Angoff to publish such untimely 
dissertations. 

The title is more contradictory than the 
contents. There is a large army of dis- 
criminating music-lovers supporting the 
phonograph today. In fact, never before in 
the history of Edison’s invention—most es- 
pecially from his epochal discovery of the 
“Edison Effect” with its bearing on thermi- 
onic science—have such praiseworthy results 
emanated from the far-flung recording studios 
of the world. Mr. Yorke’s message reaches 
us from the isolation of coastal Maine; prob- 
ably he has been out of touch with scientific 
events since the old days at Camden. The 
article sums up the glamorous history of the 
phonograph as a self-contained, independent 
industry—which brings us to the point where 
it left its horse and buggy era. It is calcu- 
lated to show the purely industrial concepts 
of the business until the time Thomas Edison, 
Eldridge R. Johnson and others discovered 
that the inventive genius of the field had 
gone electrical and was completely in the 
hands of Bell Telephone, General Electric 
and the Radio Corporation group. Because 
the acoustic model phonograph went into 
oblivion, there is no occasion for the sweep- 
ing caption, The Rise and Fall of the Phono- 
graph. This irrelevant title and the confined 
industrial ramifications of his text might 
better grace a less distinguished periodical 
than the American Mercury. 

There can be no cavil with the author’s 
marshalling of industrial and commercial 
facts. His untimely thesis bristles with fig- 
ures: advertising expenditures, stockholders’ 
profits and annual sales. All relate to the 
three erstwhile independent manufacturers 
of “talking machines” and phonograph rec- 
ords. But, again, Mr. Yorke has been ex- 
tremely unfortunate in his unpardonable 
choice of caption. The only possible descrip- 
tion of the contents of his résumé would be: 
The Rise and Fall of the Victor, Columbia 
and Edison Companies as Self-Contained, 
Independent Phonograph Manufacturers. 

Palpably, the field of recording and re- 
producing sound—for which the term phonog- 
raphy still admirably fits—is not a moribund 
art in any sense. Call to witness the whole 
motion picture industry; not to subpoena the 
“remnants” of the Victor, Columbia, Bruns- 
wick, Odeon, Parlophone, Polydor, His Mas- 
ter’s Voice, and Decca recording laboratories 
visibly in operation today. All of which pub- 
lish in individual monthly releases recordings 
which for scope and quality would have been 
considered impractical a half dozen years 
ago. What is so irksome about Mr. Yorke’s 
assertion is the fact that the public at large 
will nod in approval and agree that the 
phonograph is dead. The man on the street 
has not been aware of modern phonographical 
achievement and reading this account of the 
cessation of stockholder profits in independent 
venture, when the Great God Radio entered 
the field of popular entertainment during the 
past decade, will strengthen this opinion. 
And with customary obtuseness betakes him- 
self to the nearest motion picture emporium, 
where he may gloat over native ingenuity for 
reproducing the utterances, dramatic and 
otherwise, of a Garbo, a Crosby, a Chevalier. 
The phonograph is dead, long live the 
phonograph. 

Mr. Yorke’s accumulation of facts, never- 
theless, has the cold ring of authenticity—if 
he had only completed his story. He divides 
the phonograph trade, like ancient Gaul, into 
three parts. 

“Three great companies, Edison, Victor 
and Columbia, held rigid control, and shared 
between them a sales income that rose to 
more than $125,000,000 a year. That fig- 
ure represented a retail of expenditure by 
the American public of $250,000,000 annually 


for phonograph merchandise bearing those 
three names. 

The patent ligitations are recounted. 
news. Keen competition in models . . . cyl- 
inder versus disc record . the industrial 
romance of Eldridge R. Johnson . . . the ob- 
stinacies of Edison—stale stuff. The. fren- 
zied advertising . . . the influence of decora- 
tors on the flat top model. That last a nice 
piece of information not so commonly known. 

Then: “The . .. story of the Victor de- 
cline, and the comico-tragic efforts of the 
Victor directors to avert it....” The radio 
and the end (why not the beginning ?). 
Perhaps the funeral of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company but, surely, not as Mr. 
Yorke would unconsciously impress, the end 
of the phonograph. 

The radio invasion certainly put the 
“skids” on the talking machine as a medium 
for home entertainment. The record cata- 
logues of 1924-26 in comparison with the 
bulk of classical recordings available today 
offered slight temptations (aside from the 
memorable fund of Caruso recordings) to ad- 
vanced musical tastes. The standards of 
symphonic reproduction amused more than 
interested the sensitive ear. No wonder the 
collapse came when the Yes, We Have No 
Bananas public adopted the radio. Why 
bother with records? 

The past few years, however, have seen 
the new instrument and new recordings mov- 
ing slowly but surely out of that almost total 
eclipse of 1925-28. The salient factor has 
been the birth of a new medium for cultural 
expansion: the library of recorded music. 
Today catalogues bulge with masterpieces 
recorded by practically every known artist, 
instrumental and vocal ensemble of worth. 

Naturally, the situation as it now stands 
finds the record companies with a more re- 
stricted clientele. No longer do Whiteman 
records sell by the millions. At the same 
time the steadily increasing sales of standard 
symphony albums and other music of high 
quality demonstrate that a staple article of 
merchandise with perennial appeal has been 
developed. 

Mr. Yorke barely hints at the new phono- 

graphic mechanisms, so closely allied with 
the mechanisms of radio and developed en- 
tirely outside the talking machine industry 
as it stood in 1925. He admits that the 
Radio Corporation group took away from 
Victor both “business and inventive leader- 
ship.” But our commentator does not ex- 
plain, for the benefit of conclusive argument 
(beyond a reference to what he calls “ortho- 
phonic” method of recording) just what that 
“inventive leadership” actually comprised. 
Once this is clarified we come upon a start- 
ling evolution—comparable only to the 
somewhat analogous case of the carriage and 
buggy collapse under the onslaught of the 
automobile industry. 

The metamorphosis of the phonograph— 
aside from the physical principles governing 
the phenomenon of registering and repro- 
ducing sound, as discovered by Scott and 
Edison—has been amazingly thorough. The 
electro-magnet pick-up superseded the mica 
diaphragm or sound box, and the dynamic 
speaker replaced the funnelled acoustic 
chamber or horn. In the studio the micro- 
phone method of recording (including new 
and more sensitive instruments for engrav- 
ing the vibratory frequencies of sound upon 
wax) thrust order and ease where a former 
restricted receiving horn made for enigmati- 
cal results. And the great science of elec- 
tronics—mainly the cause of the acoustic 
model’s demise—permitted a tone quality and 
volume theretofore unknown. These hosts of 
amplifying valves, rectifiers and audion tubes 
took away from the old instrument every 
vestige of its universally familiar personal- 
ity. Dane Yorke’s phonograph became lost 
in the radio cabinet; nothing but the motor 
and turntable and pick-up arm remain as 
distinguishing features. 


Old 
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All of these discoveries came from without 
the quondam talking machine industry, just 
as the principles of automobile locomotion 
came from without the carriage industry. 
The fundamentals of recording alone re- 
mained—the theory, so to speak. The new 
equipment was electrical in every detail and 
never engaged the old phonograph com- 
panies’ mechanics. Bell Telephone, General 
Electric and other famous laboratories work- 
ing from DeForest’s screen grid inventions 
opened the way for the talking picture, the 
radio, telephone relay, public address sys- 
tems and an entirely new method of dealing 
with the registration and reproduction of 
sound, 

The talking machine, in contradistinction 
to the electrical phonograph, could not sur- 
vive “push-pull” amplification. In all fair- 
ness to his many uninformed readers, Mr. 
Yorke should have at least described the 
movement which concluded the dénouement 
of all three companies’ careers as independent 
and exclusive manufacturers. To create the 
impression that the phonograph became a 
failure just as it reached the automobile 
stage, is hardly justice to the admirable ex- 
periments during the past year by recording 
companies here and abroad. 

But by all means peruse The Rise and 
Fall of the Phonograph. It is about as au- 
thentic a picture as you will find relating to 
the exodus of that cabinet-enclosed, tin horn 
music-box, a standard parlor decoration in 
many varieties for a quarter of a century. 
Much of it has been told before but probably 
never so succinctly. It is altogether unfor- 
tunate that the average listener (and a large 
number of music critics, too) still associates 
his idea of phonography with the old type 
machine. Such an article as Mr. Yorke’s 
will not assist him to disperse this antique 
conception, 

eee 


Brunswick Records an Abridged Show Boat 

Jerome Kern’s unforgettable music from 
Show Boat has been perpetuated further in 
a four-disc album set currently published by 
the Brunswick Record Company, New York. 
The eight-disc sides of this noteworthy 
abridgement contain all of the familiar num- 
bers from what many critics consider Amer- 
ica’s most important contribution to musical 
comedy. 

Featuring two of the Ziegfeld production's 
luminaries and a trio of popular radio artists, 
the set is calculated to measure a high stand- 
ard in phonographic enterprises of this sort. 

Victor Young, Brunswick music director, 
has confected an entirely new orchestration 
of the Show Boat music. This instrumenta- 
tion captures the admiration; too much em- 
phasis cannot be laid on the effective con- 
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whose recordings with the 


STOKOWSKI, 
Philadelphia Or- 








chestra of Schénberg’s Gurrelieder (com- 

plete) and Scriabin’s Prometheus and Poeme 

aE Aire are high spots of the year's phono- 
graphic activity. 

centration and continuity with which the 


themes and songs are presented and accom- 
panied. Splendid pieces of unusual micro 
phone technic add to the general effect. 
Side one is an overture in which are un 
folded the delicious tunes. Paul 
unparalleled Old Man River possesses a new 
charm as it is disengaged from side two 
His resonant tones are mirrored with rare 
phonographic fidelity. Inimitable indeed are 
Helen Morgan’s Bill and Can’t Help Lovin’ 
That Man, which follow. Every atom of 
this singer’s unique personality is projected 
with uncanny realism—the adroit accompani- 
ments ranging from a whispering piano to 
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throbbing trumpets, do credit to Victor 
Young’s virtuosity. 
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GERMANY REORGANIZES BROADCASTING SYSTEMS; 
GOVERNMENT IN COMPLETE CONTROL OF RADIO 
STATIONS TO FOSTER PATRIOTIC SENTIMENTS 


A program of reorganization undertaken 
recently by Chancellor von Papen has given 
new importance to broadcasting in Germany. 
As an escape from the harassments of the 
economic depression, the German people 
have evidenced a growing tendency to take 
refuge in the old Teutonic ideals of patri 
otism. There has been a renascence of in 
terest in German history, folklore and tra 
ditions, and the government has been quick 
to take full advantage of this 

In order to foster these sentiments, the 
Reich has commandeered radio. It has se- 
cured absolute control of all broadcasting sta 
will also operate one of the most 
transmitters in Europe, under the 
two commissioners ap- 
all — to be con 


tions, and 
powerful 
direct supervision of 
pointed for the purpose 

secrated to the cause of tl Vaterland. 
Moreover, there is to be no confusion of 
issues. Party politics will have no place on 
the air. Instead, there will be talks on the 
heroes of German history and legend, fre- 
quent messages from Cabinet members (and 
other government officials), folksongs, and 
much military music: an infinite series of 
variations on the theme of patriotism. 

Aside from the psychological significance 
of this undertaking (for patriotism is ad 
mittedly an effective insurance against such 
intensity of feeling as might otherwise be 


directed into less desirable channels), these 
reports present several interesting aspects. 
For one thing, they bear conclusive testi- 


mony, if that were necessary, to the fact that 
the pen now has a potent rival in its superi 


ority over the sword. Especially in the dis 
semination of patriotic propaganda, the 
printed word, however brilliantly inspired, 
must seem ineffectual beside the persuasive 
powers of a clever orator who, aided by the 
stirring music of brasses, is hammering 
home his point te an audience of millions. 
lo the American business man, of course, 
that is all “old stuff.” He could have told 


JOSKA DE BABARY 


By MILDRED CHETKIN 


the Chancellor long ago that the best way to 
advertise the Vaterland was to put her on 
the air: a snappy commercial announcement, 
a snappy program, a little smooth ballyhoo, 
more program, another snappy announce- 
ment and the thing is done. Germany has 
been sold to the Germans. 
WINNING THE AVERAGE LISTENER 

Had the fatal error 

ot expressing concerning 


made the 
doubt 


Chancellor 
some slight 
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During the World War Jules Her- 

buveaux was chief gunner in the 
Aviation Corps of the Navy. 
Ruth Etting’s apartment contains an 
interesting collection of gifts sent by 
her admiring audiences. They range 
from pajamas and rings to tapestries, 
and even extend to her pantry, which 
is filled with dainty morsels mailed to 
her from all parts of the country. . 


Maria Silveira, WOR soprano, is a 
direct descendant of the first Portu- 
guese settler in Massachusetts. 


Although the Revelers have made sev- 
eral concert tours of Europe, Frank 
Black, their arranger, always has been 
prevented by the pressure of other ac- 
tivities from joining them there. Next 
time they sail, Black intends to hand- 
cuff himself to two of the boys and 
lose the key. 











the wisdom of such a procedure, he would 
have found himself overwhelmed by a flood 
of statistics. Not for nothing has the Ameri- 
can advertiser spent precious dollars on auto- 

graphed pictures, prizes, free offers and com- 


salisions He has even been known to 
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threaten, shamelessly, to leave the air unless 
a sufficient number of coaxing letters were 
received, when all the while there snuggled 
contentedly in the coffers of the station an 
iron-clad, long-term contract. 

All to what end? Merely for the purpose 
of determining the reaction of the Average 
Listener. How many of him are there? 
What is his mental age? What type of pro- 
gram does he prefer? When does he do his 
most intensive listening? How does the 
weather affect him? All this information 
must be at the disposal of the advertiser, 
and the Average Listener, completely an- 
esthetized by the bait, happily codperates. 
With touching eagerness he sends for the 
radio artist’s picture, makes feverish at- 
tempts to crystallize an advertising slogan 
into twenty—no more, no less—vital words, 
pleads with the adamant sponsor to allow 
the Hopkins Family to continue its absorbing 
adventures on the air, and in a hundred 
other ways submits complacently and with 
charming good-nature to these experiments. 
As a result, there exists an imposing array 
of figures, carefully compiled and studied to 
prove once more that advertising pays; for 
if radio in Germany has only recently been 
given a genuine raison d’étre, its American 
colleague has had the comfort of a guiding 
purpose for many years. There are no eva- 
sions, no posturings: it is aimed exclusively 
and unrestrictedly at the great American 
pocketbook. 

Moreover, broadcasters here depend solely 
upon the advertiser for sustenance, a con- 
dition which obtains nowhere else. While 
this excessive commercialism is not neces- 
sarily alarming, it has nevertheless exercised 
a marked and not always laudable influence 
upon the industry as a whole. It has stripped 
of much of its dignity what might have 
been a highly powerful instrument of ex- 
pression, and beyond the occasional sena- 
torial inquiry which may ruffle the placid 
waters, there exists no strongly organized 
group whose interest in broadcasting is com 
pletely removed from the commercial. There 
is no court to award an occasional verdict to 
the members of the minority who, merely 
because they do not represent a tremendous 
buying power, are of little more than neg- 
ligible importance to the program builder. 
Such a position should, logically, be taken 
by the major broadcasting companies. It is 
conceded, of course, that they must be oper- 
ated at a profit, and that a few of their sus- 
taining features—presented though they are, 
one feels, in the hope of attracting a spon- 
sor—are of real value. If they have not used 
the —— at their disposal toward this 
end, the reason is, of course, patent. Hav- 
ing ahated themselves to steadily increas- 
ing doses of commercialism, the broadcasters 
have become desensitized to the germ. They 
no longer recognize its presence as even 
mildly deplorable, and airily profess policies 
which would have shocked them in those 
dim, far-off days when they regarded them- 
selves as public servants. 

Completely unabashed, they will tell you, 
in answer to your question, that they have 
several ways of determining the success of 
an artist who is a ne weomer on the air: “the 
opinion of studio officials, fan mail, and the 
reaction of the agencies. The agencies 
those are the great gods whom we have to 
please.” 

MAKE PROGRAMS 
We may dismiss as too broad a 
for discussion at this time, the fact that 
those “great gods” in charge of the radio 
activities of our advertising agencies are, in 
a number of cases, preéminently unqualified 
for such a position. Musical training or even 
the possession of some degree of musical 
taste played no part in their appointment ; 
yet it is their “thumbs-up” on which the 
success of an artist depends. As for those 
unfortunate performers who, in spite of con- 
sistently excellent work on sustaining fea- 
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subject 


tures, have failed to “click” with the 
agencies, we can do no more than write fer- 
vent and ineffectual fan letters, and wait 


apprehensively for the day when they shall 
be removed from the air. 

From the opposition bench there naturally 
comes the contention that under the present 
system everyone, or practically everyone, is 
happy. The broadcaster is selling his time, 
the sponsor is moving his wares, the artist 
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is dispensing his art, and the Average Lis- 
tener is listening. But such an argument 
leaves us unimpressed. It is neither cogent 
nor particularly commendable, and since it 
implies that when every hour on the air 
is supported by a sponsor an ideal state shall 
have been reached, it is manifestly unhealthy. 
We cannot, with any degree of fairness, look 
to an advertiser to elevate the standard of 
radio programs. When it has been con- 
clusively proved to him that a certain type of 
program will loosen America’s purse-strings, 
he cannot reasonably be expected to re- 
linquish it in favor of one which will serve 
only to develop her critical faculties. 
The fact that the Average Listener is gen- 
erally uncomplaining is not an indication that 
he is completely satisfied. As a matter of 
fact, he is mortally tired of The Road to 
Mandalay and selections from The Choco- 
late Soldier. But does he transfer his griev- 
ance to paper? Nine times out of ten he 
does not. He merely turns the dial and re- 
treats at the first signs of their approach, 
for neither the pen nor the paper is at his 
elbow and he is constitutionally a lazy or- 
ganism. Besides, with so swift and uncom- 
p-omising an instrument of revenge at his 
command—and the dial often becomes just 
that—he feels no necessity for further effort. 
As for the future of radio, there is prob- 
ably no cause for alarm. If we are forever 
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to be at the mercy of the advertiser, we can 
always hope for the best, for on occasion 
he has been known to stray with daring cour- 
age from the beaten path. At any rate, 
toxins usually generate their own anti-toxins, 
and the solution to the problem may at this 
moment be keeping a tryst with that other 
elusive wraith just around the corner. Until 
they make the turn, we gaze back with a hint 
of nostalgia to those days when studios were 
smaller, sponsors were fewer, and a pro- 
gram was built for the program’s sake. 
* « « 
Westminster Choir Programs on NBC 
Networks 

On October 12, the Westminster Choir of 
Princeton, N. J., is to make its début over 
the NBC networks. Assisted by vocal solo- 
ists and an instrumental background, the 
choir will give thirty weekly concerts of 
half-hour length. The organization, at pres- 
ent associated with the Westminster Choir 
School, was established ten years ago by 
Dr. John Finley Williamson, who is still its 
director. 

The choir is internationally known, and 
during a ten-week tour of European cities 
appeared twice at Albert Hall, London, and 
also gave concerts at both the Paris and 
Vienna opera houses. In his broadcasts, Dr. 
Williamson plans to present, in addition to 
liturgical music, European and American 
folksongs and the dance songs of many na- 
tions. 

* * * 
The English to Celebrate Tenth Radio 
Anniversary 

British broadcasting celebrates its tenth 
birthday on November 14, with 5,000,000 
licensed radios to its credit. 

On August 20, 1920, twelve years ago, 
WWJ, Detroit, the first American station 
which still survives, sent its initial program 
over the air. There are approximately 17,- 
000,000 radios in the United States. 

* 


Electrical Device Ousts Radio Chimes 

Radio chimes are being replaced by an 
automatic electrical device. These fifteen 
minute signals that have served to an- 
nounce the end and the beginning of pro- 
gram intervals have heretofore been made 
by hand-struck chimes. The new instru- 
ment is the invention of Captain Richard H. 
Ranger, designer of the pipeless organ and 
of the bell-less carillon. 

Captain Ranger has done away with actual 
chimes, producing his effects with electrically 
created tones. His instrument is not unlike 
the old-fashioned music-box. There is a 
revolving drum with pins properly spaced 
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which strike against a series of metal reeds. 
These are tuned to the pitch of chimes and 
the resulting electrical vibrations are picked 
up and amplified and then fed into the micro- 
phone and thence over the whole network. 
The result is a much more evenly modulated 
tone than produced by the old method. 
. a 


Siam Accepts American Radio Methods 


American radio methods have been intro- 
duced into the peninsula country of Siam 
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as a result of King Prajadhipok’s visit to 
America a year ago, when he _ inspected 
American radio studios and manufacturing 
plants. The United States Department of 
Commerce issued a statement that the gov- 
ernment-owned station at Bangkok now car- 
ries sponsored programs for reception by 
the 13,000 receiving sets of the country. 
Although most of the broadcasts are in 
Siamese, there are also Chinese and English 
programs. 





RADIO IMPRESSIONS OF A WEEK 


WOR has reversed its decision with re- 
gard to eliminating the announcer’s name. 
The public has demanded to know the iden- 
tity of the announcer at the beginning or 
the end of broadcasts, so the cognomens 
were restored. . This is the time of year 
when new radio sets appear, and New York 
usually has had an exhibition called the 


Radio-Electrical World’s Fair, but it has 
been abandoned this season. It is the first 


time since 1921 that the new receivers have 
not been introduced to the public in a large 
auditorium, either at Madison Square Gar- 
den or the Grand Central Palace. A number 
of manufacturers displayed their latest mod- 
els at the Hotel Edison during the week of 


September 19,... Substantial music is be- 
ing shown in the limelight. . . . Saturday, 
the Columbia Salon Orchestra (Vincent 


Sorey, conductor and violin soloist) con- 
tinued its series of Musical Old Masters with 
invigorating music. . . . The Round Town- 
ers’ Quartet (WABC) are equally able in- 
terpreters of modern songs and ballads. Our 
own Carrie Jacobs-Bond was remembered by 
Just A Wearyin’ for You. Virginia Arnold, 
pianist for this ensemble, played Percy Grain- 
ger’s Country Garden, and showed herself a 
painter of apt moods. Godfrey Ludlow, 
violinist, played over WE AF with a fluent 
style and incisive technic, including in his 
list Albert Spalding’s Alabama, . . . The 
WJZ Concert Orchestra broadcast concert 
favorites, both light and classical music, at 
tea-time. . . . San Francisco held the ether 
for a half hour through WJZ. The Pacific 
Feature Hour consisted of the Pacific Na- 
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Countess Olga Albani was the guest dur- 
ing the Goodyear Hour of September 14. 
The Revelers Quartet and the orchestra, un- 
der the leadership of Victor Young, also 
contributed to the program. 

+ 





Nelson Eddy has completed his first year 
as soloist on the Hoffman Hour. The series 
is under the direction of William Merrigan 
Daly, and comes through WOR. 

* * 


A special orchestral medley was arranged 
by Maurice Baron for the Parade of the 
States program of September 12. Erno 
Rapee conducted the concert orchestra, and 
the McCravy Brothers were heard in char- 
acteristic songs of West Virginia, the state 
to which the program was dedicated. 

ae 

Wilfred Glenn has inaugurated a new 
program which is to be heard twice weekly 
over NBC. During the series Glenn, who 
is the basso of the Revelers Quartet, will 
present songs that appeal especially to men. 

<< @ 

Santiago Rodriguez, baritone, offered two 
Cuban songs during the recent Market and 
Halsey Street Playhouse presentation over 
WOR. Roger Bower directed the program. 

* * * 

Four new groups have been assigned regu- 
lar periods on WOR. They are the Mando- 
liers, a quintet of plectrum instruments; the 
Aristocrats, an instrumental and vocal trio; 
the Hi-Hatters and the Bachelors, both male 
quartets. 

* * * 

The Jack Frost Melody Moments pro- 

gram has completed its third year of broad- 


tional Singers and an orchestra under the 
direction of Emil J. Polack. A generous 
portion of the program, Gems from National 
(Folk) Music, was devoted to Smetana, 
champion of Bohemian song. Perhaps the 
great distance made the music sound harsh 
to the ears. There was terrible discord 
among the singers, due, it seemed, to the 
women’s customary determination to predom- 
inate at all costs. WEAF announced 
Melodic Gems late in the afternoon. This 
broadcasting company’s propensity is to label 
three out of five sustained features as gems. 
However, the nomenclature was correct in 
this case as the mixed quartet under George 
Dilworth was scintillant. The baritone 
made an indelible impression with Water 
Boy; and again two Americans, Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond and Oley Speaks, were pro- 
grammed. . . . One quarrel we cannot pick 
with radio artists is forgetfulness of Amer- 
ican composers—for they allot a_ sizeable 
amount of time to native creative output. 

Glad to see that Columbia is giving 
Tito Guizar more of a chance. We recom- 
mend him highly. . . . Irene Beasley’s voice 
radiates her charming personality over 
WABC, Patrick Henry, tenor on 
WLWL, gave an inspiring performance of 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Song of India. . . . The 
Rollickers’ harmonization is captivating in 
novel arrangements (WEAF). . .. The 
Little Symphony Orchestra, WOR (Philip 
James, conductor) had Herma Menth, Vien- 
nese pianist, as guest soloist in Rubinstein’s 
D minor concerto. Miss Menth was com- 
casting and inaugurated the fourth year 
with a gala concert on September 7, through 
an NBC network. Michel Rosenker, violin- 
ist, William Rosza, pianist, and a mixed 
vocal quartet consisting of Oliver Smith, 
Helen Oelheim, Kathryn Palmer and Vernon 
Jacobsen, were presented by Josef Paster- 
nack, the director. 

* * * 


A program was given by Jacques Fray and 
Mario Braggiotti, Columbia’s two-piano team 
on September 15. Their selections included 
a fantasy on the themes of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s opera Sadko, a Bach fugue, and, in 
lighter vein, an original composition “ether 
on the cacophony of sounds which emanate 
from the halls of the Steinway studios. 

2 is 


Tito Coral, WOR’s South American bari- 
tone, has been engaged to appear in the 
stage presentations at the Roxy Theatre, 
New York City. He will continue to present 
radio programs. 

* * * 


Mrs. Ferde Grofé, wife of the composer, 
gave birth to a seven-pound baby girl on 
September 25. 

* * 

An interesting program is being presented 
hv Columbia in their new series, the Colum- 
bia Guest Revue. The purpose of the broad- 
casts is to give promising artists who have 
displayed outstanding talent at auditions, but 
who are not on regular programs, an oppor- 
tunity to perform on the air. Believing that 
artists do not always give their best per- 
formances at auditions, the Columbia Pro- 
gram Board will pass final judgment on the 
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Masters and other radio programs. 


Bluette, Rosebud and Mem’ries. 





RADIO PERSONALITIES 
HAROLD SANFORD 


It was a Victor Herbert concert that determined Harold 
musical career, and it was his intimate friendship with the composer that later proved 


Sanford began the study of the violin at the age of seven. 
Although he possessed ability he directed his efforts toward becoming a mechanical 
engineer, and regarded the violin as a means of earning sufficient funds for a college 
Before he had finished high school, however, 
importance to him, and he left for Boston to study under Emil Mollenhauer and 


It was the latter who effected an introduction to Victor Herbert, who gave San- 
ford the first violinist’s chair in his orchestra and entrusted to him the supervision of 
orchestrations and arrangements, and later the official management of the organiza- 
In addition to his association with Herbert, 
York Philharmonic and the Metropolitan Opera House orchestras. 

At present he is a staff musical director of the National Broadcasting Company, 
and has been heard as conductor of the Philco, Maxwell House, Sunoco, 
Harold Sanford is recognized as the foremost 
disciple of Victor Herbert’s music, and is also the composer of Cavalcade March, 
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manding by reason of her crispness of style. 

Erno Rapee and his World Wanderers 
went on a musical jaunt to Latin-America, 
with Viola Philo, vibrant soprano, the main 
soloist. Miss Philo’s voice is admirably 
adapted to broadcasting. . Rapee is main- 
taining the good taste in music evidenced in 
the first and second Symphony for the 
Masses (WEAF). Overture to Mozart's 
Marriage of Figaro, Artists’ Life, by Strauss, 
Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique Symphony, Les 
Preludes of Liszt and overture to Wagner’s 
Rienzi occupied places in the third concert. 

Jurien Hoekstra, concert and radio bari 
tone, is among the best voices now on the 
air. Lee Cronican is his capable piano ac- 
companist. 


work of these potential air musicians during 
the broadcasts. The program is not limited 
to auditionists, but takes in those whose 
talents have been recognized through per- 
formances elsewhere, either in concert or on 
the stage. 

* * * 

The seventy-piece Roxy Symphony Or- 
chestra (New York), the largest theatre or- 
chestra in the country, has resumed _ its 
schedule of broadcasting after an absence of 
seven months, and is to present a weekly 
program through CBS stations. The or- 
chestra is under the direction of David Ross, 
with Jules Lenzberg assistant conductor, 
Mischa Violin concertmaster, Cornelius Van 
Vliet solo cellist, and Harry Perrella piano 
soloist. The concerts will originate from 
the broadcasting studios of the Roxy 
Theatre. 
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cember, however), and at this Artur Schna- 
bel is to play the D minor piano concerto. 
The Kleiber concerts include a “ro- 
mantic” program, a Beethoven program, 
a Viennese evening (composed of Mozart 
and Johann Strauss) and a Wagner evening. 
The soloists engaged comprise Franz von 
Vecsey, Moriz Rosenthal, Wilhelm Bachaus, 
Adele Kern and Maria Miller (the latter, 
despite her great popularity, a highly infre- 
quent apparition hereabouts these days). At 
the Unger concerts will be heard Alexander 


Kipnis, Joseph Schuster, Georg Bertram, 
Leonid Kreutzer and Poldi Mildner. 
NOVELTIES BY WIRELESS 


As usual, it is to the programs sponsored 
by the Rundfunk that one looks for the 
most stimulating in the way of musical nov- 
elty. Eugen Jochum, whose soloists include 
Walter Geiseking, Maurits van den Berg, 
Emanuel Feuermann, Georg Kulenkampf 
and Erika Morini, offers in addition to time- 
honored classics, first performances of works 
by Glazounoff, Rudi Stephan, Kodaly, Hugo 
Herrmann, Philipp Jarnach and Conrad 
Beck. 

The chorus of the Singakademie (under 
Georg Schumann) has planned ambitiously 
for the coming season, although its program 
contemplates only two novelties. These are 
Otto Jochum’s Der Jungste Tag and Heinz 
Schubert's Hymnus for soprano solo, chorus 
and orchestra. This last, the work of a 
young composer from Hildesheim, was per- 
haps the outstanding popular success at the 
Allgemeiner Deutscher Tonkunstlerfest in 
Zurich last June, where it had its first per- 
formance. The Singakademie also plans a 
re-hearing of Schumann’s long neglected 
Paradise and the Peri, as well as perform- 
ances of Mozart's Requiem, Bach’s B minor 
Mass, Christmas Oratorio and the St. John 
and St. Matthew Passions. The centenary 
of Brahms’ birth is to be observed May 6, 
7 and 8 with productions of that master’s 
Song of Fate, Triumphlied, Gesang der 
Parzen, Nanie, Rinaldo, Rhapsody, Begrab- 
nisgesang and the German Requiem. 

Two Orrra Houses OPEN 

The opera houses are rapidly getting into 
their stride. The Stadtische Oper has ful- 
filled its second promise of the new season 
with a newly-studied production of Sieg- 
fried, the Staatsoper its first with a restora- 
tion of Verdi's Otello. The refurbished 
Siegiried completes the Civic Opera’s Ring 
cycle, which the Charlottenburg establish- 
ment has been almost two years in fitting out. 
When the tetralogy is given in its proper 
sequence, certain stylistic discrepancies in 
the mounting of the four dramas will prob- 
ably make themselves felt. Nevertheless, 
from a decorative standpoint Siegfried must 
probably be accounted the most successful of 
the lot. The stage pictures which Gustav 
Vargo has made for the first and second act, 
though they depart in some ways from Wag- 
nerian precedent, are admirably in the Wag- 
nerian spirit. By leaving one- half of Mime’s 
cave wide open (against a beautiful wood- 
land background), the scene builder lends a 
new significance and illusion to the impetuous 
comings and goings of Siegfried and to the 
first appearance of the Wanderer, who is 
not obliged to stand stiffly on the customary 
staircase while the orchestra sounds the ma- 
jestic harmonies of his motif but is seen 
slowly approaching from sylvan distances. 
You are even shown Mime messing around 
the underbrush in search of poisonous herbs 

though such business is contrary to the 
implications of Wagner’s text. A welcome 
riddance is the traditional fur-covered couch 
on which the average Siegfried throws him- 
self to wriggle and kick his heels in the air. 


Gone, too, are the electric sparks of the 
anvil in the sword-forging scene. On the 
other hand, it is not so easy to see why the 


producers should have changed the quivering 
sunbeams which so terrify Mime into un- 
accountable flashes of blue lightning. 


TuHatT StuGGisH DRraAGon 


The second act is one of the most beautiful 
and appropriate pictures the present writ- 
er has ever seen in this opera. Its one defect 
is the sunbeams that fleck the trees and the 
steep declivities at the back, which, by rea- 
son of their sharp visibility, mar the illu- 
sion of deep night that ought to envelop the 
colloquy of Alberich and the Wanderer. 
(The backgrounds in both the first and sec- 
ond acts are not paintings but light pro- 
jections.) The Charlottenburg dragon is not 
much better than the average brand of Wag- 
nerian dragon. He has five superb teeth, to 
be sure, and a back that looks like a camel 
bearing a load of artichokes. He moves 
two or three feet on wheels, but that is about 
the limit of his mobility. The beast seems to 
have no fight in him and once he had acci- 
dentally struck his head against a canvas 
rock he was quite done for. He roared mag- 
nificently before he came into view, but 


sounded about as violent as a sucking dove 
when he advanced upon the stage at which 
time his voice issued from a wholly differ- 
ent point of the compass. 

It would have been a highly delectable 
Siegfried, on the whole, if Fritz Stiedry, 
who conducted, had not been addicted to 
such sluggish, leaden-footed tempi. But 
sluggishness in Wagner is an old complaint 
of Herr Stiedry’s. He drags G0otterdam- 
merung and Rheingold unmercifully and he 
almost dragged the first act of Walkie to 
death a few days before the Siegfried in 
question. The worst of it is that his heavi- 
ness of pace is allied to a fundamental want 
of rhythmic sense. One rarely feels the 
pulse beat of the music under his baton. 

The leading roles were entrusted to 
Messrs. Pistor, Hofmann, Gombert and to 
Mmes. Bindernagel and Amerling. Mr. Pis- 
tor undoubtedly has his ups and downs and 
his voice is not of the greatest resonance or 
sensuous charm. But his young Siegfried 
rivals Max Alvary’s in appearance and his 
acting is delightfully free from either con- 
straint or exaggeration. It was a pleasure 
to behold in the sword-forging scene a hero 
who smote the blade as if he were engaged 
in a more robust occupation than fastening 
carpet tacks. In the forest scene the tenor 
was romantically illusive and easily natural 
in demeanor. Taken by and large, Herr 
Pistor is probably the best living Siegfried, 
even if some of the subtler traits and more 
psychological expressions of the role elude 
him. 

Tue MerropotirAn’s New MIME 

Ludwig Hofmann, whom New York will 
hear this winter, offered a Wotan of routined 
competence. It was Wilhelm Gombert’s first 
attempt at Mime, and his lusty impersona- 
tion was not without its merits. But it will 
be better still when Herr Gombert curbs his 
exuberance and remembers that the tricky 
gnome is something more than an Offenbach 
comedian. A new Scandinavian bass of 
promise, Nils Hedlund, delivered the sen- 
tences of Fafner. The outstanding singing 
of the evening, however, was furnished by 
Gertrude Bindernagel, whose gorgeous if 
technically imperfect voice soared ecstati- 
cally above the most formidable obstacles 
which the exponent of the bridal Briinnhilde 
is called upon to surmount. In gesture and 
action this awakened goddess was heavily 
commonplace. 

The restoration of Otello (with the old 
but still adequate settings of Aravantinos) 
was not a matter of much pomp or circum- 
stance. That the noble masterpiece has been 
out of the repertoire for several seasons, is 
probably to be explained by the fact that 
Otellos do not grow on every tree in Ger- 
many nowadays (do they, for that matter, 
anywhere else?). Fritz Soot, the Staats- 
oper’s previous best bet for the Moor who 
loved not wisely but too well, is now past the 
stage where a cautious management would 
entrust him with so heavy a responsibility. 
After due prayer and meditation (presum- 
ably) the Staatsoper direction decided to 
chance it with Fritz Wolff. Now Herr 
Wolff is a talented and conscientious artist 
and sometimes a good singer. His Otello is 
a creditable achievement, throughout  sin- 
cere and painstaking. But he simply was 
not born with the elemental ferocity and 
the caveman robustiousness which this role 
demands. He is almost too inherently sym- 
pathetic. Moreover, his voice wants the 
volume, the impact and the trumpet quality 
of a genuine Otello voice, and some of the 
more tempestuous passages of the part taxed 
him sorely. 

The superlative element of the perform- 
ance was the Iago of Herbert Janssen. 
The baritone seemed hardly in his best vocal 
estate and the narrative of the dream suf- 
fered in consequence. For all that, the im- 
personation conveyed a sense of malign and 
ruthless power altogether overwhelming, as 
well as a quality of almost serpentine fas- 
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cination. The formidable delivery of the 
Credo was probably the high point of the 
performance. 

It cannot be said that most of the other 
contributions rose above mediocrity. Kathe 
Haidersbach possesses some beautiful high 
tones, but the rest of her voice sounded 
wavering and unanchored and she made lit- 
tle of Desdemona’s choicest pages. The 
Staatsoper orchestra played admirably under 
Erich Kleiber, whose reading of the glorious 
score was at its best in the infinitely beauti- 
ful love music of the first act and at its 
weakest in the bodeful mood-painting of 
the fourth. 





I See That 











Jeannette Comoroda, dramatic soprano, ap- 
peared in the Elmo Russ production, In An 
Old Castle, at the WMCA Theatre, Octo- 


ber 1. 
* * * 


The New York Madrigal Society will hear 
singers and instrumentalists desirous of 
making New York débuts this season, Octo- 
ber 7, at 817 Steinway Hall. 

- 


Paul Longone is resuming his operatic 
projects after a holiday at Cannes, France. 


Manfred Malkin, pianist and teacher, and 
Cecil Carol Fisher were married last week 
in Cortland, N. Y. 

“= ee 

Dr. Nicholas J. Elsenheimer, pianist, com- 
poser and teacher, for many years dean of 
the Granberry Piano School, New York 
City, has resigned his position with the 
school and opened a studio i in Steinway Hall. 

+ 

Ethel Fox is scctaaialie in the Commu- 
nity Hospital, New York City, from an ap- 
pendicitis operation. 

* * 

The Fiqué Music Studios, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announce the first annual competition 
for free scholarships, covering piano, voice 
and violin. Contestants must register on or 
before October 5, and should present a letter 
from a responsible person; dates of the con- 
tests are to be announced. 

* * * 


S. Hurok’s new attractions for the 1932-33 
season will be the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, 
Jean Hubeau, pianist, Rafael, concertinist, 
Clotilde and Alexandre Sakharoff, dancers, 
the Kitay Brothers, violinist and pianist, and 
another attraction still to be announced. 


Richard Crooks will sing in Dallas, Tex., 
October 26. 

x * * 

Lola Monti-Gorsey, who took leading so- 
prano roles with the Puccini Grand Opera 
Company during their recent season at Bry- 
ant Park, New York, is not accompanying 
that organization on tour. Miss Monti- 
Gorsey is at present singing with the Falear 
North Hudson Opera Association in Union 
City, N. J., and also appearing in concert. 
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STUDIO NOTES 











LOUIS BACHNER 


A number of pupils of Louis Bachner, 
American vocal teacher residing in Berlin, 
have received opera engagements for the 
coming season. Maria Elsner, soprano of 
the Dresden Opera, is to sing a leading 
role in the new Reinhardt production of 
Alt-Heidelberg, at the Grosses Schauspiel- 
haus, Berlin. Arthur Cavara, tenor, is with 
the Staedtische Oper, Berlin; Carin Carls- 
son, contralto, with the Essen Opera; Erich 

3eisbarth, baritone, Basel Opera; Lili 
Birawer, soprano, Muenster Opera; C. Kar- 
gan, tenor, Riga Opera; Ellen Seibert, 
prano, Mainz Opera. ‘Amelia Stresi, so- 
prano, an American student of Mr. Bachner, 
is to fulfill a month’s engagement during 
December at the Scala, Berlin’s largest va- 
riety theatre, singing operatic arias. 

ERNESTO BERUMEN 

Ernesto Bertimen, New York pianist and 
teacher, announces forthcoming engagements 
for three of his artist-pupils. Harold Dart 
is to play the Liszt E flat concerto with the 
Bridgeport (Conn. ) Symphony Orchestra 
on October 24. Blanche Gaillard gives her 
annual New York recital at Steinway Hall 
on November 2. Aurora Ragaini, who made 
her début at Town Hall two years ago, 
gives a program at the Barbizon-Plaza, New 
York City, November 18. Mr. Bertimen 
has started his fall classes at the La Forgeg- 
Berumen Studios, 


EARL OLIVER 
Earl Oliver, baritone, of New York, offers 
training in opera, concert, oratorio and radio 
singing and also coaches professional artists. 
His operatic repertoire includes German, 
Italian and French roles and he has sung 
on the Continent in opera, concert and ora- 


so- 


torio. His first training was received at 
the New England Conservatory, Boston, 
Mass. He later went abroad for further 


study. 
WILLIAM O’TOOLE 

William O’Toole opens his season of 
courses in creative piano technic at his New 
York studio October 3. At the first lesson 
a brief explanation of the O’Toole method 
will be given, questions will be answered, 
and several pupils will demonstrate by means 
of exercises. 


N.F. 


of M.C. Announces Young 


Artists Contests 

The New York Federation of Music Clubs 
announces that bulletins outlining the re- 
quirements for the Young Artists Contest to 
be held by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs in conjunction with the Schubert Mem- 
orial, Inc., are now ready for distribution. 
As these contests are for young artists, not 
students, no test numbers are listed. Each 
contestant must submit two complete recital 
programs and be prepared to perform any 
listed number upon request of the jury. In- 
strumentalists must have in readiness three 
concertos and singers three selections with 
orchestra. Contestants in opera must be 
able to sing two complete roles of their own 
choice, one in English. All contestants must 
be from twenty-one to thirty years of age. 

The Schubert Memorial, Inc., will select 
from the National Federation winners in 
voice, piano, violin and cello, two artists for 
an appearance with a major orchestra in 
New York City. There are seven cash 
awards of $1,000 each for the first winners 
in piano, violin, cello, organ, female voice 
(high or low), male voice (high or low), 
and opera voice (man or woman). Contest- 
ants enter the state auditions, the winners 


to appear in the district competitions. The 
Liberty District comprises New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware. State 


competitions are to be held during March, 
1933. The district winners will appear in 
the finals at Minneapolis during the week of 
May 23, 1933, at the National Biennial, when 
the final awards are to be made. Further 
particulars and bulletins may be had upon 
request from Florence Otis, 155 East 47th 
Street, New York City. 


Merran E. Reader Returns to 
New York 


Merran E. Reader, young American dra- 
matic soprano of the German Grand Opera 
Company, who has been vacationing at her 
home in Beaver Valley, Pa., appeared dur- 
ing the summer as soloist in several concerts 
in Pittsburgh and vicinity—at Freedom, Pa., 
under the auspices of the Freedom Women’s 
Club, and at the Beaver Falls (Pa.) High 
School Auditorium, in a program of oper- 
atic music. In the ensemble numbers she 
was supported by Frances Doherr, Neal 
Mowry and Max Kroen, with Gertrude 
Mohr at the piano. This quartet, known as 
the Schubert Concert Quartet, was organ- 
ized by Miss Reader and heard over KDKA. 
She has returned to New York to prepare 
for an active season. 











CHARLES BAKER 


Vocal Coach 


Resumed Teaching September 20th 


Correct Tradition in ORATORIO—OPERA—SONGS 


Conductor: Singers Club of New York, Choral Art Society of New 
Rochelle, Scottish Rite Consistory Choir, National 
Broadcasting Co., St. Paul’s M. E. Church. 


Studio: 2345 Broadway, New York 


ARTHUR ANDERSON 
STEWART WILLE 2 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST—COACHING— REPERTOIRE Tel. 


V.NOLA 
JULIA PETERS 
ROSA PONSELLE 


John McCORMACK 


SUsq. 7-2860 
































BASSO 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Address c/o Musical Courier 
113 West 57th Street, New York 





Accompanist and assisting artist to 


Sherman Square Studios 
73rd St., New York 
TRafalgar 7-6700 





OPERATIC AND CONCERT SINGER 
VOCAL TEACHER 

Mr. Nola can train a singer from the primary 

rudiments of vi culture to the highest 

pinnacle of perfection. Free Voice Trial. 

Stupio 605, STEINWay HALL, New York. 

Tel.: ClIrcle 17-4726 or STillwell 4-0679 








Soprano 
Concert Management 
Georce Leypen CoLiepcs 
113 W. 57th St., New York 
CIrcle 7-1963 





Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau 
113. West 57th St., 
New York City 

Victor Records 
Knabe Piano 





EDWIN SCHNEIDER 





Accompanist 
Direction D. F. MceSwaeney 
113 West 57th Street New York 
Steinway Piano Used 
CHARLES Management: 


CIVIC CONCERT 
SERVICE, Inc. 


Dems B. Harshbarger, Pres. 
20 Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


HACKETT 


TENOR—Chicago Opera 


GOTHAM ACADEMY 


ORCHESTRAL AND VOCAL ART 


EDNA WHITE, Director 





THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Address: Secre- 
tary Gotham 
Academy, 129 W. 
95th St, New 
York. Tel. River- 
side 9-8055 











YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


is trying to serve you 


ORDER THROUGH HIM 
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The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICALOURIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 
review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
become a subscriber of the Musicat Courter. 




















FREE! Coon’s Pocket 
Dictionary of Music 
Terms. Gives over 5,000 
definitions of terms and 
phrases in general use in 


Musicat Covema, 113 West 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Counmn for one year 
and include the dictionary. 


Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50 
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NEw PUBLICATIONS 





REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


A Dream Song, Idyll, for violin and piano, by 
the Chicago violinist and composer, whose 


This is the last composition of 


Milan Lusk. 


premature death occurred last month in Prague (Czechoslovakia) following an 
operation which became necessary during his summer stay abroad. 
Attractive melody and fine harmonic sense are the qualities that appeal pri- 


marily in Lusk’s Dream Song. 
avoids all groping for modernistic 


It is direct and spontaneous in expression and 
: ‘atmosphere” 


Lusk’s 


and other misty modes. 


compositorial talent makes a bid for those who like a facile tune gracefully 


garbed, 





Add resses “Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 
Harold Bassett 
Sandro Benelli 
— Benjamin 


Eva Leone 
Nana B. Lewis 
Eva Liminana 


He Bretz Lydia Lipkowska 
Leonida Coroni Tandy MacKenzie 
Reba Dale Corder Elizabeth A. Major 
Celestine Cornelissen Armand Marbini 


Mollie Margolies 
Antonio Meli 
Katherine Metcalf 


Vernon D’Arnalle 
Jean De Valor 
Ana Drittell 


Frida Englehardt Frederick Miller 
Mary Elizabeth Flugel Paul Morenzo _ 
Carl Friberg Rosalinda Morini 
Dorothy Greathouse Mario Paris 


Pierre Pelletier 
Meyer Posner 
Anastasha Rabinoff 


Harold De Grosse 
Arthur & Helen 
De Roda Helmuth 


Hadley 


Frederick —o Albert Rappaport 
Kathleen Kersting R i Rese 
Helen De Witt Jacobs sage S 

Esther Johnsson ryag we antagano 
Norman C. Johnston ~ a Sel “k 

Meyer Kanewsky Max oclmnsky 
Arp <ormendy Viadimir Shavitch 
Arpad Kormendy X ona’ 
Augusta Lenska Zelzer & Kallis 


and treated with refined musicianship. 


(Clayton F. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Reviewed by Margaret Harris 
SACRED SONG 

Alone With Thee, Blanche Ebert 
Seaver. 

An anonymous prayer is used by Blanche 
Ebert Seaver as a memorial hymn, written 
with feeling. The melody is flowing and 
the song not difficult. It is issued for high 
and low voice. (Chappell-Harms, Inc.) 

OCTAVO CHORUSES 
Prayer of Praise, by Beryl Rubinstein. 


Summy Co.) 


by 


Beryl Rubinstein’s Christmas hymn, for 
first and second tenor and bass, with words 
from an early hymn, is made effective 


hrough the writer’s skill in counterpoint and 
nuance. Crescendos fade quickly into per- 
fect pianissimos, heightening the import of 


the text, creating in song the drama of the 
story it tells. And so with its climax, The 
Christ Is Born, sung fortissimo, gradually 


Getober 1, 1932 


passing through retarded phrases to a pianis- trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 





: “ _” oe > ; t other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
4904 glory. (Carl Fischer, Inc., New affant has no reason to believe that any other 
York.) person, association or corporation has any interest 
——— direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- other securities than as so stated by him. 


CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 

24, 1912 

_ Courier, published weekly at 
, for October 1, 1932. 
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AGEMENT, 
THE AcT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 
OF MUSICAL 
New York 
State or New Yor 
County or New York 


Geo. H. Hivserr, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22d day 
of September, 1932. 
[Seal] 
Sypney BERNSTEIN 
Notary Public, Westchester County, 





Before me, a Notary Public in and for the . : 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared Certificate filed in N. LS ga 
Geo. H. Hilbert, who, having been duly sworn Commission expires Marc 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
an Business Manager of the Musical Courier, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the O P P O R T | J N I es I E S 


ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit: 





WILL SHARE beautiful studio-apartment with an- 
other woman, Elevator apartment on 72nd Street 


at Broadway. Studio 30 x 25; 














ds That the names and addresses of the pub- iene" Widiin: eae 5; twe grand planes: 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business mana- Kitchen, Frigidaire, comple te housekeeping fa 
ger are: ities. References required. Call ENdicott 
Publisher, Musical Courier Company, Inc., before 10 A.M. or between 6-7 P.M., or addr 
113 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. “G. R. K."’ eare of Musical Courier, 113 West 
Editor, Leonard Liebling sith St., New York. 
113 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Mesewies Editor, Thornton W. Allen, | FOR RENT Seautiful, unusual, unique furnished 
3 West 57th St., New York, N. Studio Apartment. Blankets, linen and silver in- 
Susiness Manager, Geo. H. Hilbert, cluded. Ten rooms, four master bedrooms, two 
113 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. baths, three maids’ rooms and bath. Studio 
2. Owner, Musical Courier Company Inc., 113 45x27x23. May be seen every day except Saturday 
West 57th St., New York, N. Y. and Sunday between 11-12:30. Call TRafalgar 
Geo. H. Hilbert, 113 West 57th St., New York, 7-1747. For other hours call Mr, Allen, Supt., 
N.Y. ENdicott 2-1921. 
J. That the oe bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders, owning or holding 1 per EXCEPTIONALLY  pbeautifu estiinnes ” 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, home of famous he rng PS mame gate oa 
or other securities, are: None. roof garden, terraces, garden. Near Metropolitan 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving Museum of Art. For sale at unusual value, May 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security also be rented, Owner on premises, 6 East 81st 
holders if any, contain not only the list of stock- S-a5a1" Se ee eee with aA he se ‘ld 
holders and security holders as they appear upon se Wicukand Grae aoa SiN 7 care 
the books of the cae any but also, in coon whee of Musical Courler, 118 West Sith 8t., New York. 
the stockholders or security holders appear upon = 
the books of the company as trustee or in any NATIONALLY KNOWN EDITOR, music critic 
other fiduciary relation the name of the person or radio columnist, writer, executive, wishes part- 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is time connection. Recognized newspaper and mag- 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain azine authority; organizer; publicity; lecturer; 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and managerial, Fine contacts throughout world; in- 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under valuable experience. Address “‘E. C. W.” care 
which stockholders and security holders who do of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th Street, New 
not appear upon the books of the company as York. 











RICHARD McCLANAHAN | 


PIANIST—TEACHER—LECTURER 
R ntative TOBIAS MATTHAY 
706 Steinway } Hall, New York City 


REBA JURY : 


Vocal —s — 
Specialist in Chora or 
Address: 330 W. 84th St., N. Y. TRa. 7-5435 











RONALD MURAT 


Composer—Pianist 


550 Riverside Drive 
Tel. UNiversity 4-3936 


New York 











BAND ann ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or ALL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID To you 


_ Instrumental Dueta, hang oe 
truction Material for all Instruments. 


enema MUSIC SUPPLY co. 


BroaDwat New Yore 


vom 


CUTHRIGHT 


TENOR 
19 West 70th St., New York 


“ ENZO DELL’OREFICE 


Former Coach of CARUSO 


5 Accompanying—Coaching in Repertoire and 
for Concert and Grand Opera 


R 
O Studio 7-2, Hotel Ansonia, N.Y. SUs 7-3300 


TRa. 7-6194 











‘GRACE PANVINI 


Lyric Coloratura 
RECITAL—RADIO 
New York 


CONCERT 


113 W. 57th St., 


OPERA 
Address c/o J. Nola, 


MME. CLAY-KUZDO 


VOICE SPBCIALIST 
Free Auditions—Scholarships 
Five Recent Years in Burope 
21 West 95th Street, New York Riverside 9-0141 








PRESS CLIPPING 


NATIONAL © “sure 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 
R. Huntington Woodman 
Theory and Composition 
230 West 59th St., New York 
Tel. ClIrcle 7-5329 














BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 
When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME DEALER 





| Manhattan Beach Hotel 


MME. OFELIA TELLO 


Rapio AND CoNCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Representative: Bernie Nathanson, 1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








ESTABLISHED 1857 





PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservaiory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 


























| The World’s Greatest Musical Weekly 


The MUSICAL@URIER 


You surely wish to have a thorough and comprehensive weekly 


become a subscriber of the Musicat Courter. 
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| review of the world of music; fill out the accompanying slip and 
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| FREE! Coon's Pocket Musicat onm, <7 West S7th St., 
| Dictionary of Music New Yor 
| T Gives over 5,000 For enclosed $5.00 send the Musica: Covunmr for one year 
— f od and include the dictionary. 
— bs seal ave | io Trial offer: 3 months $1.25; 6 months $2.50. 
phrases in gen 
music. This offer is for PAGS si ciicchoubnodsdubbecdbuceeeceophieseeen 
one year *s subscription REE: vkckcnscnanssccsaséespeneietasseiowts 
and holds good for a lim- 
ited period. GOD - CibcccccvGncs Shecucueceedubacmauanicetebeucasbeeussen 
Canada, $4.50 Foreign, $6.25 
coanebeemmiien SF MR a I 4 oe NR RI 














| | Fifty- Fourth Year 





LAWRENCE COLLEGE 





NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorough training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A, Francis Pinto and Faculty of 38. Classes in Theory, —. 
ear-training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. epartment 
for beginners. Send oe atalogue 





Dr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Teacher of Organists and Director of 
THE GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Write for New Catalog 51 Fifth Ave., New York 





ARIEL RUBSTEIN, 
" bal at ny N.Y.C. 
ranches Facult of E 
Masters. Moderate Tuition wg 
cial Children’s Courses, Faculty Cham- 


COMMUNITY CENTER 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC SsS-2ct2s 2 


Ghe Clleteland Justitute of ag 


Confers Bachelor of Music, 
Prepares for career of 


Director 
SChuyler 4-1400 








Master of Music, Artist Diploma 
ste titel "; Teacher ox, Cooeest Artist 

Public Schoo usic Course in conjunction wit estern Reserve Universit 
RUBINSTEIN, Director 2605 Euclid Ave., fp tee Ohio 





BERYL 








Courses in Violin, Piano, Voice, Or- 
gan, heory, Composition, and Public 
Schoo: Music, teading to the degree 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC tiveral pv Ghke. te 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN Tt 6 wee ES 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


Founded i 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL’ ‘BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE MASTER’S DEGREE TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical —. — and modern equipment. 
For catelogue and year book address: 


(incinnati (onservatory Music 


Under famioe of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, Director of Music 
SIXTY-SIXTH SEASON NOW OPEN Special Students may enter at any time 
C. M. Middleton, Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


A school for serious students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for the training of Super- 
visors of Music in Public Schools leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Music Edu- 
cation. Catalogue sent on request. 


Com 





For catalogue address: Registrar, 











120 Claremont 
Avenue 


New York City 


FRANK 
DAMROSCH 
Dean 


















EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yorx 


MARIE MUELLER, 
soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
and Carleton Smith doing a Bavarian 
folkdance on the natural stage of the 
gardens of the Chateau Mirabelle in 
Salzburg. 


ALEXANDRE TANSMAN, 
due to arrive in New York in January for 
an American stay of two months, will play 
his latest piano concerto with the Cleve- 
land and St. Louis orchestras. 


PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 
resumed teaching at his New York 
studio on September 20, after three 
months’ vacation on the coast of Maine. 





MUSICAL COURIER 
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% 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY, 

in Maine, shown with Lieutenant Lof- 

gren, aide to Commander Byrd on 

South Pole expedition, and Abraham 

VMandelstam. The dog is one of the 4 

Ekimo huskies born at the South Pole 

during the expedition. 
. 
GANNA WALSKA 
(left) with Charlie Chaplin at St. Moritz, S rland, and (right) also with Charlie, 
but he has grown cold. 
RALPH 
LEOPOLD, * 
pianist, on the 
estate of a friend 
near Portland, Me. 
Mr. Leopold will 
resume teaching at 4 we. Se . Yang s 
his New York a ee gee & 
studio October 3. : 
MARY WIGMAN 
and her two dogs, Pit and 
Sen 


’ a iw 


RITA ORVILLE 
ee ) . 
Yorr recital 


(Phot ) 


is to give her annual New 
on October 25 at Town Halil. 
© Elzin.) 


A NEW PICTURE OF RICHARD STRAUSS. 
The master leaving the Festspielhaus at Salzburg, after conducting a matinee concert of 
his compositions with the Vienna Philharmonic. Note the informal summer attire. 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 















































© Harold Wagner 
ALBERT STOESSEL 


conductor 


Carlo Edwards photo 
GRACE MOORE 

















Wide World phot 
GLADYS SWARTHOUT 


© Underwood & Underwood 


PAUL ALTHOUSE 


MARIE POWERS 


Conductor and Some of the Soloists at the Worcester, Mass., 
Music Festival, October 3-8. 
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